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Content Analysis of the Rorschach 
With Regard To 
Anxiety and Hostility 


ABRAHAM ELIZuR 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The original intention of the present study was to develop a 
new method for analyzing and scoring the content of the Rorschach 
responses. It has been felt that the usual procedure of content cate- 
gorizing (H, Hd, A, Ad, At, Obj, etc.) , important as it certainly is, 
fails to point up some salient clinical features included in the con- 
tent. A new approach to content scoring has been attempted, based 
on the concept of systems of tension operating within the indivi- 
dual. In the course of the experiment, however, it became apparent 
that the new approach might well be developed into an inde- 
pendent instrument for measuring anxiety and hostility. The main 
purpose of the present work has thus become one of proving the 
validity and reliability of an instrument aimed at measuring 
anxiety and hostility. 


INK Buiots As A TEST OF PERCEPTION 


The present study adopts Rorschach’s fundamental assumption 
that the reactions to the ink blot material fall in the sphere of 
perception. The subjects, Rorschach justifiably claims, “do not 
interpret the pictures; they name them. They may even be aston- 
ished that someone else is able to see something different in them,” 
and he rightly concludes: “This experiment can be called a test of 
the perceptive power of the subject.” (8, p. 17) 

Perception, in this study, is thought of as the interpretation of 
stimuli impinging upon the individual. It is the integration into a 
single experience of present stimuli with past experience. In other 
words, perception is more than a pure cognitive function of the 
individual: it represents the product of the integration of many 
aspects of the total personality, including needs, strivings and 
emotions. 

It was probably Rorschach’s greatest contribution that he uti- 
lized perception for diagnostic purposes. Many years of experi- 
mentation with ink blots led him to the conclusion that one might 
derive valid inferences about the personality structure of an indi- 
vidual from his perceptions. Yet his approach remained mainly a 
formal one. It was more important for him to score and interpret 
how and where the individual formed his percepts rather than their 
content. “In scoring the answers given by the subject,” Rorschach 
explains, “the content is considered last. It is more important to 
study the function of perception and apperception. The experiment 
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depends primarily on the pattern” (In German: Formale. 8, p. 19). 
The present study is an attempt to deal exclusively with the con- 
tent. Though being fully aware of the value of the formal ap- 
proach, the writer believes that an analysis of the content of the 
perceptive reactions is capable of revealing important features in 
the psychodynamics of personality, and that the proposed Ror- 
schach Content Test (abbreviated to RCT) may prove its useful- 
ness as an additional tool in the study of personality. 


SYSTEMS OF TENSION 


Although a thorough analysis of the content could reveal a 
variety of data on the subject’s personality functioning as a whole, 
the present study is limited to the examination of two aspects only: 
anxiety and hostility. These factors are considered as systems of 
tension operating within the individual which account for certain 
of his responses to the ink blots. An individual under the influence 
of a system of tension is in a state of mind similar to that described 
by Lewin with reference to an individual who is under the impulse 
of carrying’ out a certain intention. (3) According to Lewin an 
intention sets up an internal state of tension within the individual 
that tends to “break through” whenever an opportunity is offered. 
In other words, systems of tension are usually not tied up to any 
definite object but are rather general in nature, free-floating and 
liable to substitution.1 


In this study, Anxiety is thought of as an inner state of in- 
security which may take one or more of the following forms: 
fears, phobias, lack of self confidence, extreme shyness, ideas of 
reference and marked sensitivity. Hostility will denote feelings of 
resentment and enmity, which are often repressed in our culture 
but almost inevitably show up in the individual’s distorted atti- 
tudes toward people, either being too antagonistic or too submis- 
sive. In the latter case we are confronted with the mechanism 
described by Freud as “reaction formation.” Both systems of ten- 
sion, anxiety and hostility, may be expressed with reference to peo- 
ple or animals, concrete objects or to nature in general. 

Projective techniques utilize unstructured fields of stimulation 
in reaction to which the systems of tension can easily be expressed. 
They attract tension and can serve therefore as tension detectors. 
There are mainly three ways in which the systems of tension may 
break through: action, fantasy, and perception. Therefore one 
might classify the various projective techniques into three cate- 
gories, according to the media used predominantly. Clay, paints 
and play objects offer materials primarily for action, pictures such 
as contained in the Thematic Apperception Test tend to offer ma- 


1 Systems of tension should not be taken, however, as representing indepen- 
dent forces operating within the individual. Rather, they denote a disturbed 
equilibrium of the organism. 
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terials for fantasy whereas ink blots present materials mainly for 
perception. 

The RCT is offered in the present study as a technique for 
measuring anxiety and hostility tensions by means of content scor- 
ing and interpreting of the Rorschach data. Responses which con- 
tain clear evidences of anxiety will be referred to as “A” responses, 
those containing indications of hostility, as “H” responses. Both 
types of responses will be referred to as “symptomatic” responses as 
against all other responses called “neutral.” The proposed test does 
not claim to yield a general picture of the personality structure, nor 
does it deal, in the present stage, with systems of tension other than 
anxiety and hostility. In the main the RCT is offered as a quan- 
titative measure of anxiety and hostility. In addition, an attempt 
will be made in a later section to draw attention to some of the 
qualitative aspects of the tension responses. 


Il. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The two main hypotheses of the present study are (a) that 
anxiety and hostility are measurable variables and (b) that “A” 
and “H” scores of the Rorschach Content Test (hereafter abbrevi- 
ated to RCT) are valid means for their measurement. 

Since no single objective device for reliable measurement of 
anxiety and hostility is available as yet, the present study made use 
of criteria which are subjective to a certain degree. Such is prob- 
ably the case in many other areas of research in psychology. Thus 
the first and best tests of intelligence were partially validated by 
the teachers’ subjective judgments of their students’ intelligence 
and later these tests were themselves used as criteria to validate 
new tests. 


The present study utilizes three different approaches as validat- 
ing criteria: (a) a questionnaire, (b) self ratings, and (c) inter- 
view material. These are all rated along a scale from 1 to 9. It has 
been assumed that inner consistency, if found among those criteria, 
could be interpreted as evidence for their own validity, as well as 
evidence for the measurability of anxiety and hostility. Further- 
more an agreement between those measures and RCT scores could 
serve to validate the latter. 


The problems of this study might therefore be defined as 
follows: 


(1) Do appropriate questionnaires, self ratings and judgments 
based on interview material measure anxiety and hostility 
in a consistent manner? 

(2) Do RCT scores correlate significantly with evidences of 
anxiety and hostility derived from questionnaires, self 
ratings and judgments based on interview material? 

For reasons of convenience the second question will be exam- 

ined first. 
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In order to check on the reliability of the RCT scoring system 
a number of records have been submitted to several examiners. 
A third problem could then be stated as follows: 


(3) Is the RCT scoring system reliable in the sense that dif- 
ferent examiners, working independently, arrive at similar 
results? 


In addition, the present study will attempt to show that the RCT 
has the potentialities to be developed as a screening device to dif- 
ferentiate between neurotics and non-neurotics. —T'wo groups of 
neurotics and controls, matched for sex, age, and intelligence, were 
compared for their RCT scores. The following question has thus 
arisen: 


(4) Do RCT scores differentiate significantly between neurotics 
and non-neurotics? 


Ill. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
THE SUBJECTS 


The main concern of the present study is to validate the mean- 
ing of the RCT scores. This has been attempted on the basis of 
extensive material gathered from 30 volunteers. In addition, two 
groups of 22 individuals each, neurotics and controls, matched for 
certain variables, were used in order to test the hypothesis that the 
RCT scores significantly differentiate neurotics from non-neurotics. 


The Volunteers: An announcement was made in five student 
dormitories at Columbia University offering an opportunity to 
take the Rorschach test. It was stated that the “results would be 
treated in a confidential manner and would be made available only 
to the individuals taking the test, for their own benefit.” The 
group consisted of 30 students: 15 males and 15 females, ranging 
in age from 19 to 43 years, with a mean of 28.6 years and a Standard 
Deviation of 6.4 years. 


Practically all subjects had heard about the Rorschach pre- 
viously as'a test which is used in clinical practice and most of them 
hoped to gain deeper insight into their own personalities. In the 
preliminary interview they were assured that this was a legitimate 
expectation provided that they cooperated fully throughout the 
various steps of the experiment. The writer was most gratified by 
their complete cooperation. They appeared to make great effort to 
reveal the most intimate parts of their lives with a minimum of 
hesitation or reservation. 


The Neurotics: Twenty-two Rorschach records were selected 
from a total of 330 records which were put at the writer’s disposal 
in Mt. Sinai Hospital of New York City. Three principles of selec- 
tion were employed: (a) records for which a psychiatric diagnosis 
of neurosis had been made before the Rorschach examination, (b) 
records with a minimum of twenty responses, and (c) I.Q., where 
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available, not less than 85. Such a selection yielded twenty-two 
cases, sixteen of which had a Wechsler Bellevue test score avail- 
able. The nosological grouping of the 22 cases is represented in 
Table I. 


Tas_e I. Nosological Subgroups of the Neurotics 
Subgroup N 


FSR SOT DEG SRF I LOE TT 4 
EES TESS OE a PO 2 
FEEL TION AN OTT ETE 4 
I aah ie liscsihariipnhghdinamtbaneoe 2 
I I ncaa icdinecstSalasechbusonsrnnlctleubnionatonsinsanisebieickscibanbanbuent 2 
a AN acl athalaeh 2 sh ctchchsiclicacclbcaltaanedmndoencaatpoonitshbabhoaecniter 1 
NT i Sale A a Salchhagineeciaindenintions 1 
ELE RR OTR, HOT Oe 3 
I iar Ui scecticonlttnimnaitnhoinissienadeinainecnsbanndese 2 
i AT DIR AL ROT TE OED l 

PR icc aaeleaich isthe sciatica paca Mol mhclacsosiulidis 22 





The Controls: The controls were chosen in such a way as to. 
match the neurotics on a group basis with respect to sex, age, and 
intelligence. The females were for the most part housewives and 
salesgirls, and the males were clerks and workers. They were all 
known to be functioning as workers or at home and none of them 
was under psychiatric treatment. They were given the CAS intel- 
ligence test, which is an abbreviated form of the Wechsler Bellevue 
scale, and is reported to correlate as high as .96 with the full scale 
(12). Results of the test are stated for 18 subjects, the other four 
subjects were not available for an intelligence testing period but 
they were known to come from similar occupational levels. 


MATCHING DATA FOR THE GROUPS OF NEUROTICS AND CONTROLS 


a. Sex: In each group there were 18 males and 14 females. 


b. Age and I.Q.: Table II represents the means and standard 
deviations for age and I.Q. of both groups, together with the sig- 


Taste II. Group Comparison for Neurotics and Contro!s 
The Means and S.D.s for Age and I.Q. 


Index of the Theoretical 
significance of _ index of sig. 
Neurotics Controls the difference for .05 level 

Age in Years 
Mean 33.8 34.0 t = 08 t; = 1.95 
S.D. 9.3 8.1 F = 1.3 Fo; = 2.09 

1.Q. 

Mean 101.4 103.6 t = 5 tes = 2.05 
S.D. 12.6 9.9 F-—13 F, = 2.41 
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nificant indices for the differences. The differences between the 
two groups, in regard to both means and standard deviations were 


in all cases very small and in no instance did they reach the .05 
level of significance. 


THE TECHNIQUES UTILIZED: GENERAL 


As mentioned above, a variety of techniques was utilized, 
especially with the group of volunteers, and these will be discussed 
first. 

After a short initial interview, which served the purpose of 
establishing rapport and strengthening the motivation for coopera- 
tion (see previous section), the subjects were given a questionnaire 
and a self rating sheet to be filled out at home and a date was set 
for the next meeting. In the second meeting, which usually took 
place within one week from the first, the Rorschach test was ad- 
ministered and in 20 out of the 30 cases an interview was held 
immediately afterwards. The subjects brought the completed ques- 
tionnaire and self rating sheet to the second meeting but the 
examiner put them aside and did not look at them before the 
Rorschach test was administered, and the latter was not scored be- 
fore the interview was over. Such a procedure was chosen in order 
to preclude any undue influence in the process of administration of 
the test or in conducting the interview. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Questions: The questionnaire consisted of 55 questions, 
mostly adapted from Murray (5) and Sears (11) and some spe- 
cially constructed by the writer for the purpose of the present 
research. The responses were to be indicated along a scale from 
1 to 9 since such a system allows for fine variation and does not 
force the individual into the yes-no alternative. 

The questions themselves will be reprinted in the next section 
and will be treated statistically in eight groups, five of which con- 
tain five questions each (Fears and Phobias, Lack of Self Con- 
fidence, Hostility, Submissiveness, Depression) and three groups, 
ten questions each (Dependency, Aloofness, Ideas of Reference). 

The Reliability: A reliability study of the three larger groups 
conducted by the split-halves method yielded the following correla- 
tion coefficients: .63 for Dependency, .65 for Aloofness and .67 for 
Ideas of Reference. Corrected by the Spearman Brown formula the 
coefficients became .75, .79 and .8o respectively. 

The Instructions: The following are the instructions of the 
questionnaire. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In this test you are asked to compare your behavior and emotional 
reactions with those of other college people of your own sex and age. To 
do this, think of the college people as ranging from 1 to 9, 1 being the 
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lowest and 9 being the highest. The other numbers between these points 
are intermediate positions. 

Read each statement carefully and check the proper column, accord- 
ing to whether you consider the statement to be less true and appropriate 
for you (numbers | to 4) or more true and appropriate for you than for 
the average (numbers 6 to 9). Number 5 represents the average. Do not 
hesitate to use the extremes of the scale. Do not omit any item. 

THE SELF RATING SHEET 


The Items: The self rating sheet consists of 11 items, all of 
which had been specially constructed for the present study. They 
are essentially different from the questionnaire items in that they 
neither inquire into the status, habits, and behavior of the subject 
nor do they ask directly about his attitudes or feelings. Rather they 
inquire into the control which the subject feels he has over certain 
wishes, desires, and tendencies. Every item inquires into the inten- 
sity as well as the frequency of the felt control. The underlying 
rationale for such a device was that it may be far easier for an 
individual to admit his inner struggle against certain temptations 
than to directly acknowledge his weaknesses. Such an approach 
would presumably minimize the moral coloring of the various 
items. The items themselves will be reprinted in the following 
section under appropriate headings and will undergo separate 
statistical treatment. 


The Instructions: The instructions were as follows. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SELF RATING SHEET 


Most people experience, at one time or another, feelings and wishes 
which they have to keep in check. People differ as to the intensity and 
frequency with which they experience the need to control their impulses. 
For some people such control is felt, if at all, to be a very easy task; for 
others it might constitute a serious hardship. Again, some people feel the 
need for such control very rarely; others experience it rather often. 

In the following are listed some areas in which control is called for. 
In each case compare yourself with your friends and indicate by a number 
from | to 9 (a) how easy or difficult you feel this task is for you; (b) how 
often or rarely you experience the necessity of controlling yourself in that 
area. Number la represents the category of easiest and 1b, the rarest felt 
cases, while number 9a represents the category of hardest and 9b, the most 
frequently felt cases and 5a and b represent the average. The other num- 
bers for both a and b represent intermediate positions. Before answering 
each item think of some of your actual experiences during the last few 
months. Do not hesitate to use the extreme numbers of the scale. Do not 
omit any items. 


THE INTERVIEWS 


The Interview Structure: Much consideration was given to the 
structure of the interview, for it was felt that this technique might 
elicit invaluable material for the present study. The interview 
material was expected to give clear clues on the four variables: 
Submissiveness, Dependency, Anxiety, and Hostility. Since rapport 
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was in all cases unusually good, it was considered proper to lead 
the subject to express himself in each of the four areas. The ques- 
tions related themselves to the present and the past life of the sub- 
ject, interchangeably. The interview structure consisted of 11 cen- 
tral questions, all of which were carefully phrased in order to elim- 
inate any suggestive element. The total time spent on each inter- 
view was approximately 45 minutes and since the writer’s policy 
was to let the subject spend as much time as he wanted on each 
item, it was not always possible to ask all the questions of every 
subject. 

The following may give a fairly reliable picture of the type of 
questions asked, though the phrasing was flexible in the actual ad- 
ministration. It should also be noted that additional probing was 
often used to explore further into each area. The probing was 
always done in vague common phrases such as “Tell me more about 
it” or “Will you illustrate it by some concrete example?” 


THE CENTRAL QUESTIONS IN THE INTERVIEW 


El: Now suppose we talk about a few aspects of your personality. First, 
would you describe yourself as a person who would rather be with 
people or as a person who likes to be alone? In this case, as in any 
subsequent case, you may wish to describe yourself differently than 
by direct answers to my questions. ; 

E2: How would you describe yourself as a child? 

E3: In what way do you usually react to people: Are you more of an 
aggressive and outgoing type of a person or do you usually prefer to 
comply with other people’s wishes? Again, illustrate by examples. 

E4: What were you like as a child? 

E5: As a child, did you try to get security through reliance and de- 
pendency upon your parents or other adults, or were you struggling 
for independence? 

E6: How do you feel now with reference to being dependent or inde- 
pendent? 

E7: Did you have a happy childhood or were you bothered by special 
fears, worries, and feelings of inferiority? 

E8: What are the things that bother you most and cause you to feel 
inferior now? Are there special things you are afraid of or worry 
about? 

E9: Children feel strong resentment, sometimes, against their parents, 
other adults, or their brothers and sisters and friends. How did you 
feel in this respect? 

E10: Describe your feelings of resentment in your actual relationships now. 

Ell: What are other special problems you may wish to talk about? 

The Rating of the Interview Material: Twenty out of the thirty 

students were interviewed. These were equally divided among both 
sexes. The writer took detailed notes during the interviews. The 
material was then typed in several copies and handed over to three 
psychologists who served as independent judges? for rating of the 


2 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the following three “judges”: 
Mr. Leslie Adkins, Mr. Burt Friedman and Miss Ann Rizzardi. 
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interviewees on the four variables (Submissiveness, Dependency, 
Anxiety and Hostility) along a scale from 1 to 9. The judges were 
given detailed instructions for rating which included a number of 
examples to serve as paradigms. 


The Reliability of the Ratings: Table III shows the average 
intercorrelations among the three judges’ ratings for the four vari- 
ables together with the reliability coefficients for the combined 
ratings. The latter appear to be high enough (ranging from .80 to 
.87) to permit confidence in the judges’ ratings. The combined 
ratings of the three judges served as the ultimate ratings of the 
subjects to be compared with the RCT scores (see next section) . 


Taste III. Average Intercorrelations Among the Judges’ Ratings 
and the Reliability Coefficients for the Combined Ratings 


Average Intercor- Reliability coefficient 
relations among of the combined 
Variable N judges’ ratings3 ratings 4 
Submissiveness 20 57 .80 
Dependency 15? 66 85 
Anxiety 20 -70 87 
Hostility 162 67 86 


1 Five subjects were not rated by one or more of the judges on 
dependency, thereby reducing the N to 15. 


2 Same for four subjects for hostility, thus reducing the N 
to 16. 


(o2/o? 
3 The formula employed t= o,'/o) — (7, p. 197) 


il 
a—a 


a Ty 


4 The formula employed oe 1+ G-) c, 
sa u 


(7, p. 194) 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST 


Any Rorschach record which is secured in the usual manner of 
administration contains sufficient material for RCT scoring, as 
explained in the next section. Indeed, the records of the neurotic 
and control groups were obtained in the usual manner. However, 
pre-experimentation with the RCT method led the writer to make 
‘ use of a simpler and more efficient method of administration with 
the group of volunteers. 

On the one hand it was soon realized that the usual inquiry 
made for “location” and “determinants” contributes little, if any- 
thing at all to the RCT scores, and it was decided to omit it alto- 
gether, and thus to simplify the administration considerably. On 
the other hand, it was found that some responses were ambiguous 
as to whether they were “neutral” or determined by any system of 
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tension under consideration. Different techniques of inquiry were 
tried, including the method of free association. Finally it was felt 
that the best and simplest method would be to ask the subject to 
tell more about his concept. This procedure was followed with the 
volunteers along with the statement: “Usually the more one looks 
at the cards the more he can tell about them.” Yet this kind of 
inquiry was not made for every response, but rather was reserved 
for suspicious or doubtful cases. Thus a subject who saw “Two in- 
sects glaring at each other,” elaborated further after being ques- 
tioned in the above manner: “They are unfriendly, don’t like each 
other, are ready to attack each other.” Another subject who saw 
“Two little girls,” added, “The left is bright, the right is dull, the 
bright is aggressive, the dull does not mind being ordered around.” 
The described inquiry was not made at the end of the per- 
formance proper. It was rather found to be more natural and less 
time consuming if carried on immediately after the response in 
question. Yet, whenever the subject indicated his desire to first 
explore the card for all other possibilities, he was allowed to do 
so, and as soon as a pause occurred, he was asked: “You saw a 
in the card. Will you tell me more about it?” 
Since it was decided to treat the data for the numerical values 
_of the RCT scores, rather than for their percentages, it seemed to 
be necessary to keep the total number of the responses of each 
record within a certain range. This was set between 20 and 40 
responses.* This rule held for all three groups of the study though 
the procedure utilized was a little different with the groups of 
neurotics and controls as against the group of volunteers. The dif- 
ference was due to the difference in administration. Since the test 
was administered to the neurotics and controls in the usual way, no 
special device for controlling the number of responses could be 
utilized beforehand. Records which contained less than 20 res- 
ponses were simply excluded whereas records of more than 40 
responses were cut off in such a way that only the first four res- 
ponses of each card were considered. With the volunteers, the fol- 
lowing manipulation was used. The subjects were asked from the 
beginning to give “several responses” to every card. Those who gave 
only one or two responses were further urged to look at the cards, 
with the comment: “Most people see several things in each card. 
Look and tell me if you see any more.” Two subjects who did not 
respond to this encouragement were excluded from the sample. 
After the subject had given four or five responses to a card he was 
assured that this was sufficient and the next card was presented to 
him. 
The administration of the test, as it was carried out with the 





3 An additional reason for not including records containing less than 20 
responses was that it was felt that such records might fail to mirror the subject’s 
ego involvement. 
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volunteers, was a rather simple procedure and took about 15 min- 
utes, on the average. (A further advantage is that the test can be 
given by any psychologist without such specialized training as is 
required for the usual Rorschach technique. Yet the examiner 
should have a sufficient clinical background to be able to detect 
all the suspicious responses and conduct a skillful inquiry into 
them.) 


Lastly, it should be noted that since the administration of the 
test was different for the group of volunteers than for the other two 
groups, no direct comparison can be made between the former and 
the latter. 


THE SCORING SYSTEM 


The Rationale: The Mechanism of Externalization and Identi- 
fication. 


The general underlying theory was outlined above. The 
basic assumption made there was that perception is subject to in- 
fluences from systems of tension within the individual. The present 
study concerns itself with the special influence exerted by anxiety 
and hostility tensions upon the individual’s perceptual responses to 
the ten ink blots. These two dynamic forces of tension are respon- 
sible for some of his responses to the card stimuli. The individual 
himself is mostly unaware of the fact that his own personality 
structure plays an active part in these perceptions, and instead is 
usually convinced that they have emerged solely from the card 
stimuli and that everybody else might see them in the same way. 


There are two mechanisms by which this process is carried out: 
externalization and identification. The mechanism of externaliza- 
tion occurs when the individual finds an external reason for his 
anxiety or hostility; he sees monsters, dragons, atomic bomb explo- 
sions (Anxiety) or ugly women, stupid men (Hostility), and the 
like. The mechanism of identification takes place when percepts are 
formed with which the individual can identify himself and thus 
can give vent to his feelings of anxiety and hostility; he perceives 
“scared people,” “escaping animals” (Anxiety) or “fighting ani- 
mals,” “quarreling men” (Hostility), and the like. 

The Scaie: Capital and small letters were utilized in the scoring 
system. A capital letter was used whenever anxiety and hostility 
were expressed obviously and explicity in the responses. Small let- 
ters were used for responses which revealed anxiety and hostility to 
a lesser degree or in a fairly clear symbolic manner. A capital letter 
(A, H) counted twice as much as a small letter (a, h). Responses 
which implied both anxiety and hostility were given the combined 
score “ah” which was counted as 1“a” plus 1“h.” The final scores 
were made up by the weighted sum of all “a’’s and “h’s, and are 
referred hereafter simply as the “a” and “h” scores of each record, 
or by a common name, RCT scores. 
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The writer attempted to make the scoring De icitic as 
possible (see next section for further details) though he is fully 
aware of arbitrary factors which entered into that “objectivity”. 
The following rules served as practical clues: 


(1) Emotions expressed explicitly or implicitly were scored 
accordingly: fear, horror, disgust, etc. — “A”; reproach, 
hatred, etc. — “H.” 

(2) Percepts like snakes, witches, bats, dragons, which have a 
fearful connotation in our culture, were scored “A” re- 
gardless of whether or not the subject expressed his feelings 
verbally. Percepts which usually arouse disgust, like spiders, 
were scored “a.” 

(3) Derogatory expressions like “ugly,” “stupid,” etc., were 
scored “H”; slightly derogatory indications such as “over- 
polite men,” “gossiping women,” were scored “h.” 

(4) Responses like “headless people,” “cut off fingers,” etc., 
which could easily be interpreted as denoting anxiety as 
well as hostility (sadistic tendencies) were scored “ah.” 

(5) Doubtful cases were sometimes decided by means of an 
analogy to other responses in the same record or to the 
general tendency revealed in the record. 

(6) The decision was always made on the basis of the response 
taken as a whole rather than on a single word. Thus “pretty 
clouds on a soft summer day,” was scored neutral, while 
“thunder clouds crashing in the sky,” was scored “A,” 
though both responses centered around the word “clouds.” 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE SCORING SYSTEM 


Is the proposed scoring system of the RCT reliable in the sense 
that different scorers will arrive at similar results? Can the system 
be easily taught to persons who have not had any previous training 
in the usual Rorschach? How long would the training in the pres- 
ent system require? How long does the scoring of a record require 
for people who have just been initiated in the method? The fore- 
going questions were attacked by the experiment described in this 
section. 

The Scorers and the Training Given: Eight graduate students 
in the guidance department of Teachers College, Columbia Univ- 
ersity, were willing to serve as volunteer scorers. None of them had 
had any previous training in the Rorschach technique, but they all 
had a general background in psychology. They were given copies 
of the instructions for scoring which are printed below and were 
asked to read them carefully. A discussion period of about forty 








* A better way of solving the problem would probably have been an item anal- 
ysis of the various responses or, still better, groups of responses. 
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minutes — 7 and then fifteen records were handed over 
to them for independent scoring. 


The Instructions: The following were the instructions given to 
the scorers. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SCORING 


The attached fifteen records consist of sets of responses given by fifteen 
individuals to ten ink blots. You are to read carefully the responses of each 
record and to score only those which contain elements of anxiety and 
hostility. Any scorable response might be assigned one of the following 
scores: “A” or “H” to responses containing clear cut evidence of anxiety 
or hostility respectively; “a” or “h” to responses with a smaller degree of 
the same elements and “ah” to responses containing both anxiety and hostil- 
ity. All other responses are considered “neutral” and are left blank. 

The scores of each record are to be summed up into two general scores 
of “total a” and “total h.” Each “A” is counted as 2 “a”s, each 
“H” as 2 “h”s, and an “ a h” score is counted as 1 “a” + 1 “h”. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate the various ways in which anxiety and hostility may 
be expressed in the responses, and will serve as a guide for scoring. 

(1) Emotions and Attitudes Expressed or Implied (A, a, H, h) 


Responses which reveal feelings or attitudes of fear, unpleasantness, 
sorrow, pity and the like are scored “A”, those containing hatred, dislike, 
criticism, derogation and the like “H”. Responses which manifest such 
feelings or attitudes to a smaller degree are scored accordingly “a” or “h”. 

Note that the feeling or attitude may be related to the observer (like 
an animal that he is afraid of) as well as to the figure perceived in the ink 
blot (a person or an animal being frightened or sad). Note also that 
feelings or attitudes are often implied rather than expressed overtly (thus 
“a dangerous place” implies fear and “a silly face” implies derogation). 


Examples: 


A: A frightening giant; A weeping child; A dangerous crevice; Darkness 
and gloom. 

a: An unpleasant animal. 

H: A type of man I hate; An ugly figure; A stupid animal; An angry 
face; A quarrelsome person. 


h: Gossiping women; Two butlers making each other compliments. 
(2) Expressive Behavior (A, H) 


Watch the behavior of the figure perceived as to whether it indicates 
anxiety or hostility. In the first case score “A”, in the latter “H”. 


Examples: 


A: A girl escaping; A retreating animal; A rabbit running away. 
H: Two animals fighting with each other; they. squashed the butterfly; 
a wolf devouring its prey; a ‘killed animal. 


(3) Symbolic Responses (a, h) 


No far fetched symbolic interpretations are asked for in the present scor- 
ing system, but whenever a response reveals a clear symbolic meaning it is 
scored accordingly “a” or “h”. 
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Examples: 

a: An unbalanced figure; dead leaves; a tree with broken branches; 

scarecrow; an impression of coldness. 

h: The red represents struggle; a primitive war-mask. 

(4) Cultural Stereotypes of Fear (A, a) 

Certain percepts, which are assumed to have a general connotation of 
fear in our culture are to be scored “A” even if they appear without any 
further elaboration. Percepts which are usually connected with a moderate 
degree of unpleasantness should be scored “a”. The latter score should 
also be given to responses containing a religious element. In observing the 
present rule, adhere closely to the following examples rather than enlarging 
unduly upon the extent of the stereotypes. 

Examples: 

A: bats; snakes; monsters; witches; a human skeleton or skull; dead man 

or dead animal; blood; atomic bomb; volcano; clouds; fire; smoke. 

a: spiders; mosquitoes; totem pole; church; priest. 

(5) Objects of Aggression (H, h) 

Responses containing objects which are usually used for aggressive pur- 
poses aie to be scored “H” or “h”. (Note that “atomic bomb” is scored 
“A” for in it the element of fear is much more pronounced.) 

Examples: 

H: Arrow; gun; pistol. 

h: pliers; knife; teeth. 

(6) Double Connotation (ah) 

Responses that contain clear evidence of both, anxiety and hostility, or 
which leave you in doubt as to whether they contain the one or the other 
factor, are to be scored ‘ah”. 

Examples: 
ah: Headless person; an injured bear, a child with cut-off arms; a torn 
butterfly; a policeman; an animal going to attack you, I feel some- 
what scared. 
(7) Unscorable or “Neutral” Responses 

There is of course no sharp line between scorable and unscorable re- 
sponses. The following examples of borderline cases which were selected 
as occurring most frequently, should be left unscored. However, the same 
“neutral” response, if elaborated further could become an “A” or “H” 
response. Thus, “an insect,” according to the following list is “neutral,” 
but “an unpleasant or dangerous insect” should receive an “A”, a “fight- 
ing insect,” an “H” score. 

Examples of Unscored Responses: 
1. Animals: Frogs; mice; bugs; crabs; bears. 
2. Anatomical: Spinal cord; X-ray pictures; bones; lungs, etc. 
(Exception: Human skeleton or skull “A”.) 
3. Miscellaneous: Coat of arms; rocks; skin of an animal. 


The Records: In order to avoid spuriously high correlations, it 
was decided to select the records from among one group only. For 
this pupose the group of volunteers was ultimately chosen since it 
was the largest in the study. The records were numbered in chrono- 
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logical order of administration from 1 to 30 and the 15 odd num- 
bered were selected for the present reliability experiment. 


The Scoring Time: The fastest scorer completed the scoring of 
the 15 records within 50 minutes, and the slowest scorer took 90 
minutes, thus making a rough average of 70 minutes for the total 
and a little less than 5 minutes for each test. On the first records 
the students were observed to refer often to the sheets of instruc- 
tions, thereby slowing down the process of scoring. On the other 
hand, the scoring of the latter records were carried out more 
smoothly and quickly. 


Agreement Among the Scorers: The average intercorrelation 
coefficient among the eight scorers was computed according to the 


formula eye eI —8 (7 p. 197) 


It amounted to .77 for “a” score and .82 for “h” score. Although 
these figures are fairly high, as compared with similar studies of 
projective techniques, it was observed that there was some con- 
fusion in the differentiation between “a” and “h.” Taking both 
scores together the agreement rose to .86. Since, as will be shown 
in the next section, both scores point to some kind of maladjust- 
ment, it might be concluded that beginners could be expected more 
often to score for gross maladjustment than to make fine differen- 


tiation of the specific type of maladjustment, observable in the 
records. 


Agreement with the Writer’s Scoring: To answer this question, 
the correlations between the average scores of the eight students 
and the writer’s scores were computed. Those were .89, .93, .98 
for “a,” “h,” and “a” + “h” respectively. The results are satis- 
factory and especially striking for the a + h scores. Furthermore, 
they appear to be in full accord with the results recorded about 
the agreement among the scorers. It should be noted, however, that 
in a completely objective test the scoring reliability equals 1.00. 


Scorers’ Evaluation of the Technique: At the end of the ses- 
sion the scorers were asked to evaluate the scoring technique. They 
seemed to have been pleasantly impressed with the simplicity of 
the method as well as with the ease of its usage. The following are 
a few excerpts from their observations, illustrating the trend of 
their comment: 


“Scoring material is simple—easily understood.” 
“This appears to me an admirable scoring technique. Familiarity 
would quickly enable a scorer to do his job rapidly.” 


“I was pleasantly surprised by the simplicity of the system and the 
ease with which it could be used.” 
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IV. RESULTS 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE RESULTS 


A general view of the end results given at this point may facili- 
tate the reading of the subsequent quantitative account. By way of 
anticipation it may therefore be briefly stated that the individual 
who received a large score of “a” proved to be a person who tended 
to suffer from fears or phobias, who was inclined to worry exces- 
sively, and who generally lacked confidence in himself. This state 
of insecurity tends to lead him to seek safety from others through 
emotional dependence on them. 

On the other hand, an individual who received a large “h” 
score showed up as a person who built up within himself a con- 
siderable amount of resentment against others. In his overt be- 
havior he might rather demonstrate special kindness and submis- 
siveness, but the internal accumulated hostile feelings would tend 
to keep him aloof from any warm personal interrelationships. 


Since both types of scores stem from unfavorable systems of 
tension within the individual they represent signs of maladjust- 
ment and are present to a significantly larger degree in the neu- 
rotics than in non-neurotics. Both scores also show positive corre- 
lations with ideas of reference and states of depression. 


seo 


RELATION BETWEEN “‘a”’ AND “h’’ SCORES 


Though a distinction can be drawn between anxiety and hos- 
tility, often they are found to coincide clinically and to reinforce 
each other. It was therefore assumed that “a” and “h” scores, as 
representing those two variables on the RCT, should show correl- 
ation coefficients which are positive but not as high as to make 
them lose their specific character. Table IV represents the results. 
The “r” for the total has been computed by means of z-transforma- 
tion. The results seem to support the stated assumption. It is inter- 
esting to notice that, though the “r’s of all groups are positive, 
none of them reaches the .05 level of significance, but taking all 
groups together, the “r’” (.265) becomes significant at that level. 


TaBLe IV. Correlation Coefficients Between “a” and “h”’ for 
Each of Three Groups and for Total 





Group N r 
SII ES Ret aerate SEE ea Oe ee ENT 30 14 
2 NER eee) PERN, ae eee Cee 22 30 
I os Se eicentt el 22 39 

RN es aah ee eae to 74 .265* 


* Significant at .05 level. 
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INDICATIONS OF ANXIETY 


Hypothesis: Score “a” correlates with various indications of 
anxiety. 

The Questionnaire: The following two groups of five questions 
each were adapted from Murray (5) to indicate “fears and phobias” 
and “lack of self confidence.” These, as well as all other subsequent 
titles were given by the writer for the sake of convenience. The 
reprint of the actual questions used will enable the reader to decide 
for himself what characteristics they might represent. Of course no 
titles were used in the questionnaire submitted to the subjects® 
and the items were not arranged in the same order of categories as 
they are represented in this section. The same remarks hold for the 
items of the self rating sheet. 


QUESTIONS ON FEARS AND PHOBIAS 

(1) I avoid passing through certain districts at night on account of vague 
fears of assault. 

(2) I fear certain things, such as lightning, high places, rough water, 
horseback riding, aeroplaning, etc. 

(3) I am afraid of physical pain. 

(4) Sometimes I fear that I may be injured in an accidént. 

(5) I am somewhat afraid of the dark. 


QUESTIONS ON LACK OF SELF CONFIDENCE 
(1) I worry a lot about my ability to succeed. 


(2) I often avoid open competition because I fear that I may appear in 
a bad light. 


(3) I hesitate to put my abilities to the test, because I dread the humilia- 
tion of failure. 


(4) I often shrink from a situation because of my sensitiveness to criticism 
and ridicule. 


(5) I am nervous and apprehensive before taking an important examina- 
tion or test. 

Self Ratings: There were eleven items altogether. This rather 
small number made it possible to compute separate correlations for 
each item. The following five items were considered as represen- 
tative of different manifestations of fear and insecurity. 


SELF RATING ITEMS ON FEAR AND INSECURITY 
(1) Control of sentiments of fear 
(2) Control of tendency to worry 
(3) Control of general shyness 
(4) Control of sexual shyness 
(5) Control of feelings of inferiority 


The Interview: The judges’ composite ratings on anxiety were 
considered here. For further explanation see page 9. 


Correlations: Table V summarizes the correlational findings 
and it is self evident. Scores “a” show fairly high correlations with 


5 Subjects, without further description, refer to the group of volunteers. 
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the variables under consideration. Six of the coefficients are sig- 
nificant at the .01 level, three at the .05 level, and only one 
(general shyness) does not reach even that level of significance. 
On the other hand, none of the ‘‘r’’s in the “th” column reaches the 
-05 level. 


TABLE V. Correlation Coefficients Between RCT Scores 
and Indications of Anxiety 
Correlation With 
h 


Variable a 

Questionnaire (N = 30) 

I i sennnsnndtionee . oe .23 

Lack of Self Confidence..............2.............-.-- .39* .28 

Both items combined......000000.200000002.202202200----- -_* 31 
Self Rating (N = 30) on control of 

ae a EN PRE ce SE eee TE .39* 17 

eel tbc chacth ceicsiniatniteunhaiiniennaa 42° 05 

RI cctecanisitndtianhinanennensnsaiabesssnann 17 14 

I i eeennninsioiognceasiomrenenaiienbics 6°* .26 

Pectimes of inferiority .....................--..--.-ce0--- aa* .09 

TEEN _” 19 
Interview (N = 20) 

RRS NETRA aceon Meee aes ao —.16 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


DEPENDENCY 


Hypothesis: An individual who suffers from anxiety and has 
lost confidence in himself would probably look for support from 
other people. To use Horney’s expression (2), we would expect him 
to show a tendency to “move toward people.” The present section 
is devoted to the testing of this hypothesis. 


The Questionnaire: The following ten questions were adapted 
from Murray (5) to represent dependency. 


QUESTIONS ON DEPENDENCY 


(1) I usually tell my friends about my difficulties and misfortunes. 

(2) I prefer to have some friend with me when I receive bad news. 

(3) I think of myself sometimes as neglected and unloved. 

(4) I enjoy the comforting realization that I know one or two older peo- 
ple whose wisdom and sympathy I can rely upon. 

(5) I feel lonely and homesick when I am in a strange place. 

(6) I like sympathy when I am sick or depressed. 

(7) I am rather dependent upon the presence and judgment of my friends. 

(8) I am apt to rely upon the judgment of some member of my family. 

(9) I feel lost and helpless when I am left by someone I love. 

(10) I want sympathy, affection, and understanding more than anything 

else. 
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Self Ratings: The following item was used: 

Control of the wish to be dependent or to be cared for. 

Interview: See page 9. 

Correlations: The correlation coefficients displayed in Table VI 
appear to fulfill the above expectations. Again, the correlations are 
borne out mainly for score “a,” though the interview material in 
this case did not yield an “r” significantly different from zero. 


TABLE VI. Correlation Coefficients Between RCT Scores 
and Dependency 


Correlation With 


Variable a h 
Questionnaire (N = 30) 
et aes ETE AE Pe ae eee Bia 19 
Self Ratings (N30) on control of 
RE aa" 17 
Interview (N = 20) 
 RELSTERS Sn DT ERT eT Ve TET .23 —.04 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


INDICATIONS OF HOsTILITY 


Hypothesis: Score “h” correlates with various indications of 
hostility. 

Questionnaire: The writer was convinced that direct questions 
on hostility would not yield reliable results since hostility is so 
much condemned in our culture. He therefore made an attempt to 
construct five questions to yield indirect or inferred evidence of 
hostility. The first question refers to an “intrapunitive” tendency 
and it is based on the assumption that the accumulated hostility 
within the individual is often turned inwardly against himself. 
It was further assumed that the accumulation of hostility could 
largely be made possible by a mechanism which prevents the indi- 
vidual from acting out his natural aggressiveness. It is therefore 
probable that outwardly he would appear as especially good nat- 
ured. Questions 2 and 3 refer to such behavior in the present and 
the past life of the individual. The two last questions (4 and 5) 
are based on the assumption of the mechanism of projection that 
operates in such an individual and induces him to believe that 
other people are motivated by hostile feelings and have little re- 
gard for their fellows. 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS ON HOSTILITY 
(1) When something goes wrong I am more apt to blame myself than 
to blame the other fellow. 
(2) People regard me as very good natured. 
(3) I was considered a “goodygoody” as a child. 


(4) I believe that people are mostly motivated by envious and hostile 
impulses. 
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(5) I think that most people seek their own selfish interests in life and 
have little regard for the welfare of their fellows. 


Self Ratings: The following three items were used. 
SELF RATING ITEMs ON HOSTILITY 


(1) Control of hostile or aggressive feelings against friends. 
(2) Control of hostile or aggressive feelings against members of the family. 
(3) Control of hostile or aggressive feelings against strangers or people of 
minority groups (Negroes, Jews, etc.). 
Interview: See previous discussion. 


Correlations: Table VII summarizes the results with regard to 
hostility. The indirect questions proved their value and the cor- 
relation coefficient achieved between “h” scores and the composite 
scores of the five questions (.74) is one of the highest in the whole 
study. This might be taken as a strong suggestion that such a type 
of questionnaire yields valuable material in many areas where the 
usual type of questionnaire fails. Of special theoretical interest is 
the fairly high correlation coefficient of “h” scores with the ques- 
tion relating to intrapunitive tendencies (.44) and it seems to the 
present writer to be worthwhile to explore further into the relation- 
ships between the Rosenzweig P-F test and the present RCT. 


In regard to the self rating items it is interesting to note that 
the lowest correlation coefficient has been found with the question 
relating to friends while a much higher coefficient has been found 
with reference to strangers and minorities. The reason is not hard 
to understand: The individual who has accumulated a great amount 
of hostility is in essence “a weakling” who least dares to exhibit or 
even to be aware of his aggressive feelings toward his friends, and 
who would probably use the scapegoat device to express his feel- 
ings against defenseless strangers and minority groups. 


Table VII is illuminating not only in that it shows fairly high 
coefficients with the “h” scores but also because of the relatively 
lower and mostly insignificant correlations with the “a” scores. 
It should be noted, however, that the questions (2) and (5) as 
well as self rating (1) did not yield “r’s which are significantly 
different from zero, though they probably have contributed to the 
combined “r’s of all the questionnaire and self rating items 
respectively. 


SUBMISSIVENESS 


Hypothesis: The accumulation of hostile feelings within the 
individual is probably due to his failure to provide free outlet to 
his natural aggressive urges. Such an individual would therefore 
be expected to show a rather strong submissive attitude in his overt 
behavior. The goal of the present section is to test this hypothesis. 


Questionnaire: The following five questions were adapted from 
Murray (5). 
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TAaBLe VII. Correlation Coefficients Between RCT Scores 
and Indications of Hostility 


Correlation With 


Variable a h 
Questionnaire (N = 30) 

SERS en EY norton aeons 19 44° 
(2) Subject regarded as good natured............ —.29 .27 
(3) Subject was a “goodygoody” child... —.06 .55°° 
(4) Subject believes that people are 

REE CE aa 22 55°* 
(5) Subject believes that people are 

AR Gl RE OS 06 21 
i en ndecntneniionielisil —.02 a" 


Self Ratings (N = 30) on control of hostile 
and aggressive feelings against 


nai heaica cb bcciadhadeaccntdnimentnteninesicih 18 15 

(2) Members of the family... .03 ’ 38° 

A RE ET I A> an” 

MA SII PI onc nemisissrensncnenennsdiessninorinn .16 .45* 
Interview (N = 20) 

La Se rene a ae One ane Cee le .46* .60** 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


QUESTIONS ON SUBMISSIVENESS 


(1)® When something goes wrong I am more apt to blame myself than to 
blame the other fellow. 


(2) I am more apt to give in than to continue a fight. 
(3) My friends think that I am too humble. 
(4) I feel nervous and anxious in the presence of superiors. 
(5) I am rather submissive and apologetic when I have done wrong. 
Self Ratings: The following item appeared in the self rating 
sheet: 
Control of the tendency to succumb instead of asserting oneself. 
Interview: See previous discussion. 


Correlations: The results summarized in Table VIII give gen- 
eral support to the above assumption. Especially high is the 
correlation between “h” and the evidence of submissiveness from 
the questionnaire (.64), while all other coefficients are below the .05 
level of significance. Here, too, the “h” column shows throughout 
higher numbers than the “a” column. 


® This is the only item used twice, here, as well as for hostility. 
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TABLE VIII. Correlation Coefficients Between RCT Scores 
and Submissiveness 


Correlation With 


Variable a h 
Questionnaire (N = 30) 
nee anasncnipaiinlessinaanei 33 sar* 
Self Rating (N = 30) on control of the 
tendency to ssccumb......................................--. 05 31 
Interview (N = 20) 
I renaaicioatetin .07 .22 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


ALOOFNESS 


Hypothesis: The assumption in this section is that the indivi- 
dual who had accumulated much hostility would tend to maintain 
an aloof attitude toward people. In Horney’s terminology (2) he 
would tend to “move away from” people as opposed to the indi- 


se 


vidual with a large “‘a’”’ score who tends to “move toward” people. 
Questionnaire: The following ten questions were adapted from 


Murray (5). 


QUESTIONS ON ALOOFNESS 


(1) I am intolerant of people who bore me. 

(2) I maintain a dignified reserve when I meet strangers. 

(3) I am very discriminating in my choice of friends. 

(4) I often seclude myself so that every Tom, Dick and Harry cannot 
bother me. 


(5) I usually ignore, rather than attack, an opponent. 

(6) I avoid very close intimacies with other people. 

(7) I often cross the street to avoid meeting someone I know. 
(8) 1 am indifferent to the petty interests of the people I meet. 
(9) I usually keep myself somewhat aloof and inaccessible. 


(10) I often express my resentment against a person by having nothing 
more to do with him. 

Correlations: Table IX seems to support the above assumption. 
Although positive correlation is shown between aloofness and both 
“a” and “h” scores, only the latter reaches the .05 level of 
significance. 


TABLE IX. Correlation Coefficients Between RCT Scores 
and Aloofness 


Correlation With 
Variable a h 
Questionnaire (N = 30) 
Aloofness 31 .43* 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
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IDEAS OF REFERENCE 


Hypothesis: It is assumed that ‘“‘a” as well as “h” scores should 
correlate positively with ideas of reference. On the one hand, the 
same mechanism which is responsible for having the individual see 
frightening images in the ink blots would probably also lead him 
to see frightening persons in his fellows, who “have intentions of 
injuring him.” On the other hand, ideas of reference represent, 
almost by definition, a projection of one’s own hostility. 

Questionnaire: The subjects were given ten questions relating 
to “ideas of reference” which were adapted from Sears (11). 


QUESTIONS ON IDEAS OF REFERENCE 


(1) I am troubled with the idea that people are watching me on the 
street. 


(2) I am often regarded as queer. 

(3) Often things go wrong for me by no fault of my own. 

(4) I often feel self conscious because of my personal appearance. 

(5) I sometimes suspect that people on the street are laughing at me. 

(6) I think my friends talk sarcastically about me behind my back. 

(7) Other people frequently express my ideas and opinions as if they were 
original with them. 

(8) I suspect now and then that my friends deliberately avoid including 
me in their plans. 

(9) I sometimes worry about losing my friends. 

(10) I am sometimes nervous for fear that my personal appearance will 
make people look down on me. 

Correlations: The results, which are summarized in Table X, 
appear to bear out the above hypothesis, showing that “ideas of 
reference” correlate significantly with the “a” scores, as well as with 
“h”’ scores. 


TABLE X. Correlation Coefficients Bctween RCT Scores 
and Ideas of Reference 
Correlaticn With 
Variable a h 
Questionnaire (N = 30) 
Ideas of Reference .50** .48** 


** Significant at the .01 level. 
DEPRESSION 


Hypothesis: It has been shown so far, among other things, that 
score “a” correlates fairly high with fears and phobias, lack of self 
confidence, feelings of inferiority, tendency to worry excessively 
and the like. Such a constellation would inevitably lead to states 
of depression. The same would probably be expected from the “h” 
score which represents the accumulation of hostility, for the hos- 
tility might often be turned against oneself instead of being acted 
out against others. The goal of this section is to test this hypothesis. 
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Questionnaire: The following five questions were constructed 
by the author for the present purpose. 


QUESTIONS ON DEPRESSION 


(1) I am easily moved to tears. 

(2) I experience many unpleasant moods. 
(3) I am often in low spirits. 

(4) I frequently feel blue and depressed. 
(5) I often feel sorry for the things I do. 


Self Ratings: The item was: 
Control of depressive moods. 


Correlations: Table XI summarizes the experimental results 
and supports the hypothesis. 


TABLE XI. Correlation Coefficients Between RCT Scores 
and Depression 
Correlation With 


Variable a 
Questionnaire (N — 30) 
i a 54** 44* 
Self Rating (N = 30) on control of 
I OI cs ececctnschsinetics verison _* 41° 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


Group COMPARISONS OF NEUROTICS AND CONTROLS 
FOR RCT Scores 


“en 


The basic assumption that “a” and “h” scores stem mainly from 
systems of tension of anxiety and hostility leads immediately to the 
conclusion, which may be tested, that neurotics would show larger 
“a” and “h” scores than non-neurotics. Two such groups were care- 
fully selected and matched for certain variables as described in a 
previous section. Table XII summarizes the results of this section 
of the study. The differences between the group means proved to 
be highly significant and can hardly be attributed to chance factors. 
The neurotics showed also a significantly greater variability in their 
“h” scores. 


Tas_e XII. Comparison of the RCT Scores of the Neurotics and 
Controls; Means and Standard Deviations 


MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION 
Neurot- Con- Neurot- Con- F 
Score ics trols Dif. t to, ics trols Ratio Fos 
Be fe ks 125 52 73 83 2.5 3.1. 29.13. 288 
Bevis. 56 13 43 41 2.5 45 18 63 2.88 
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INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE CRITERIA AND THE RCT Scores 


Table XIII displays the various intercorrelation coefficients 
among the three criteria (Questionnaire, Self Ratings and Inter- 
views) and the RCT scores for anxiety and hostility. The results are 
satisfactory. Of the 12 correlations represented in this table (each 
correlation appears twice for the convenience of the reader), six 
reach the .01 level of significance, three, the .05 level, and only the 
following three coefficients fall shorter than this level: The correla- 
tion between interviews and questionnaire for both anxiety and 
hostility reach the .10 level and the correlation between the inter- 
views and self ratings for anxiety reaches the .12 level. Since all 
these three cases involve the interviews as a factor, their lower sig- 
nificance levels might be partly explained by the smaller number 
of subjects involved. 

A glance over the columns of Table XIII will show that the 
RCT column stands out with the highest correlations. Such re- 
sults strongly suggest that the RCT is the most valid measure for 
anxiety and hostility of all instruments applied in the present 
study. 


Taste XIII. Intercorrelation Coefficients Among Various 
Measures of Anxiety and Hostility 1 


Anxiety 
Question- Self 
naire Ratings Interview RCT 

Questionnaire............. 45° 38? Sie? 
Self Ratings............... .4$* 36 SRP? 
Interview..................... 38? 36 ae 
oS Faia 52° .71%* 

Hostility 
Questionnaire.._._....... ser" 39? © aii 
Self Ratings................ ar" .46* 45° 
peeerview.................. 39? .46* .60** 
a iiiniseclnsitiiccndhartanik oo .45* .60** 


1 The N in the correlations involving interviews was 20, in all other cases, 30. 
2 Significant at the .10 level. 
3 Significant at the .12 level. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE RCT Scores 


The reliability of the RCT scores was tested by the split-half 
method, i.e., correlating the scores of the odd and even numbered 
responses of each record. In order to avoid spuriously high cor- 
relations, only one group, that of the volunteers, was applied. The 
decision to split the responses consecutively with disregard to their 
occurrence on the cards was made on the basis of the theory of 
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systems of tension underlying the present study (see above). The 
raw and corrected resulting coefficients for “a,” “h” and “a + 
h” are given in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV. Reliability Coefficients of the RCT Scores 











(N = 30) 

Reliability Coefficients 
Score Raw Estimated 1 
cite neaiiealotencnchigncelpinis 32 48 
Tiilicaiseidncrscinpbihicanlanicolaelinniathaptnbiniviicbahndenn 60 75 
a-th 52 68 





1 The Spearman Brown formula was applied. 


The correlations appear highest in the “h” row but the writer 
does not know any reason to account for this. 


Although the reliability coefficients do not compare unfavor- 
ably with results of reliability studies on the usual Rorschach pro- 
cedure and on a number of other projective techniques, the writer 
would suggest the use of a larger testing sample in order to improve 
the reliability of the test. Thus, by means of the Spearman Brown 
formula, it is possible to estimate that the use of thirty ink blots 
instead of ten would result in reliability coefficients of .73, .90 and 
.86 for “a,” “h” and “a + h” scores respectively. The simplified 
administration of the RCT (see above) allows for such a change 
still to remain within a reasonable testing period. 


THE AGE FACTOR 


Does age exert any influence on the RCT scores? Table XV 
shows that negative but low correlations were consistently estab- 
lished between age and RCT scores for the group of volunteers. 
The results hold for males as well as for females. This finding 
should be interpreted only for the special age range dealt with. 
Most of the subjects were between 20 and 35 years of age. The 
younger individuals have hardly emerged from their adolescence 
and were facing new problems in their lives, whereas the older 
individuals arrived at an age which is generally regarded as the 
most stable phase in the human life cycle. A larger number of 
problems in the younger groups might therefore explain the greater 
insecurity and perhaps the more suspicious attitude which became 
evident in the larger “a” and “h” scores. Caution should be ex- 
ercised not to generalize from this age range to other ages. Rather, 
it would probably constitute an interesting project to examine the 
bearing of different age levels on RCT scores. Such a study might 
conceivably contribute to the understanding of the dynamics of 
various ages. ; 
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TaBLe XV. Correlation Coefficients Between Age and RCT Scores 
for the Group of Volunteers 

Correlation With 

Sex a h 

SRP Re ee ey STE eS eA nO —.28 —.28 

Female —.62 —.27 








THE FAcTor OF SEX 


Table XVI gives some tlues with regard to the sex factor in 
the volunteers. The males showed somewhat higher means for both 
“a” and “h” scores, but in no case did the mean difference reach 
the .05 level. The females, on the other hand, showed somewhat 
larger variability in their scores, but here too, the differences did 
not reach the .05 level. It may be concluded therefore that the data 
of the present study do not contradict the hypothesis that the dif- 
ference of Means and Standard Deviations between the sexes is due 
only to the operation of pure chance factors. The higher RCT 
scores of the males observed in the present sample might also be 
partly ascribed to the younger mean age of that group (see last 
section). , 


TaBLE XVI. Comparison Between the Means and Standard 
Deviations for Males and Females in the Volunteer Group 


Variable Statistic Male Female t F tos Fos 
a Mean 10.9 10.3 3 2.05 
Standard 
Deviation 4.1 5.7 1.9 2.48 
h Mean 8.5 6.7 1.02 2.05 
Standard 
Deviation 4.5 4.8 1.1 2.48 


THE INFLUENCE OF INTELLIGENCE 


How is the factor of intelligence related to RCT scores? Table 
XVII summarizes the results for the 18 controls and 14 neurotics 
for whom an intelligence score was available. The correlations 
between the RCT scores and intelligence scores were found to be 
throughout positive, yet they did not reach the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. Obviously further study in this direction is needed be- 
- fore conclusive results can be arrived at. 


Tas_e XVII. Correlation Coefficients Between IQ and RCT 
Scores for 18 Controls and 12 Neurotics 
Correlation Between IQ and 
Group N a h 
ii. csteeeciintsnnihetactil 18 .24 19 
Neurotics, ‘oe 12 21 .23 
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Vv. DISCUSSION 


THE RCT as a TEsT OF SYSTEMS OF TENSION 
‘THROUGH PERCEPTION 


Tests of Perceptions: In the first section it has been pointed out 
that the ink blots constitute material for a test of perception. The 
original Rorschach test as well as the present RCT are based on 
the assumption that perceptions have qa personal idiomatic quality 
which makes it possible for them to serve as a basis for personality 
assessment. Whereas such a hypothesis theoretically should allow 
for the use of any perception for the purpose of studying indivi- 
dual differences, language often obscures the individualizing char- 
acter of the perceptions. Thus when two persons watch a bear in 
the zoo, one of them might perceive a cute, playful animal, while 
the other sees a blood-thirsty beast. Since, however, both name 
their perception by the same word “bear,” the idiosyncracies of 
their perceptions are lost. 


Expression of Tension in the Reactions to Ink Blots: Ink blots 
are unstructured material, and as such they often arouse different 
reaction words to the same stimulus. Thus, when the two persons 
mentioned above are confronted with card II of the Rorschach 
plates, the first might perceive two Scotty dogs, while the other 
might “see” these as two fighting bears. 

However, the systems of tension are not always expressed in the 
reactions to the ink blots in such a simple manner. It is often the 
individual’s description of the object rather than the object itself 
which gives clues to his tensions. Thus card VI was seen by one 
subject as “An animal skin, soft, furry, pretty” and by another as: 
“Skin of an animal, just been killed, spread out, looks real.” 
Probably the strong hostility tension of the latter subject induced 
him to “perceive” the process of killing the animal. Another ex- 
ample would be the comparison of the following responses: “Two 
very happy people drinking a toast of friendship. They hold the 
drink in their hands” and “Two men drinking each other’s health 
at a bar; they appear to be drunkards; they have red noses.” The 
latter subject related in her interview: “As a child I was more 
secure than from the time I was eight years old. At that time I 
realized that my father drank. Therefore I was happy to go to live 
with my aunt.” 

The Test as Seen by the Subjects: It is interesting to note that 
the subjects themselves usually take the test as one of perception 
rather than of fantasy; they look carefully for cues in the card in 
order to see “exactly”” what it might be and only in rare cases will 
a subject indulge in an imaginative process to complete his per- 
ception. When asked for more explanation, the subject often will 
apologize by saying: ““That’s all I can see in the card.” Even rela- 
tively elaborate responses can be shown more often to be in- 
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stances of perception rather than imaginative production. Take 
the example of a lengthy response to card V by a girl, which reads: 
“Big black cloud. Two animals are jumping on either side and two 
people jump from beneath and above. They all are afraid, the peo- 
ple and the animals.”” When asked to tell more about it, she added, 
“I don’t know of what they are afraid. They are just running into 
the cloud, and they have a fearful expression on their faces.” 


The Process of Tension Influencing Perception: The tension 
systems usually influence and modify the perceptions instantly, but 
sometimes this process is sowed down and laid open to observation, 
like a slow-motion moving picture. Take the following example: 
“Mouth open — evil — teeth of a demon.” Or: “Two puppy dogs 
— standing up —the feet are cut off — blood.” The latter subject 
admitted in her interview: “I have a lot of fears. I don’t like to 
think that I will be cut or burned.” 


The Generality of Tensions: In the introduction it was empha- 
sized that systems of tension may be of general character and may 
be attached to any object: human beings, animals, or nature. An ex- 
ample of hostility projected upon animals is the following: “Two 
frogs, looks like they are angry at each other, about to fight.” An 
example of anxiety projected on nature: “Twister, whirl, storm. 
Two storms coming from each side.” Later the subject explained 
that the lines (in card II) gave her the above impression. In the 
interview she confessed: “I have many fears —I am afraid of high 
places.” 


Ebb and Flow of Tension: In a number of records symptomatic 
and neutral responses seemed to follow each other in a rhythm-like 
manner. In some of these cases the neutral responses even ap- 
peared to be more than neutral — suggesting that they might be of 
a compensatory nature. Thus fighting figures were followed by 
friendly ones and frightening by graceful and vice versa. 

Two such examples may be cited: 

(1) “Lobsters, ferocious, look antagonistic” — “Looks like 

worms, friendly.” 

(2) “Butterfly, graceful looking” — ‘‘A bat, looking down, com- 

ing down, quite malevolent, dark, forbidding, vicious.” 


THE QUANTITATIVE ASPECT OF SYSTEMS OF TENSION 


The present study has attempted to demonstrate that systems of 
tension are measurable units.? At least this is true for anxiety and 
hostility systems on which four different measuring devices were 
applied, yielding similar results .(see Table XIII). The experi- 
mental verification of systems of tension as. measurable units to- 
gether with the attempt to develop an instrument for measuring 


* “Measurable units” are intended to be understood only in terms of gross 
estimations. 
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anxiety and hostility constitute the major purpose of this inves- 
tigation. 

However, it should be emphasized that quantity may not be 
regarded as a substitute for quality. Numbers can never replace 
the need for clinicians to penetrate the qualitative aspects. Along 


this line the next section will be devoted to a qualitative examina- 
tion of the RCT. 


THE QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF THE RCT 


Qualitative examination of Rorschach responses has been em- 
ployed extensively by clinicians. Some Rorschach workers find it 
helpful to list separately all the movement responses; others also 
add lists of color and shading responses, which are then given spe- 
cial qualitative consideration. Schachtel (10) attaches special im- 
portance to the “dynamic responses” which are to be analyzed 
mainly on the basis of their shape. 


The writer has similarly attempted to analyze qualitatively the 
“symptomatic responses.” It is his belief that these responses are 
particularly revealing of the special nature of the individual’s sys- 
tems of tension. The following analysis, which is solely based on 
the clinical observation of the writer, is far from being exhaustive 
and thoroughly established. Rather, it should only serve to ex- 
emplify the possibilities of the RCT in exploring the qualitative 
dynamic aspects of the systems of tension. 

Distance: Although systems of tension may easily be attached 
to any object, individuals differ as to the relative distance or 
proximity of their perceptions in terms of their present life, ie., 
whether the perceptions are humans or animals, figures met in 
everyday life or prehistoric ones, realistic or fantastic images. A 
large distance may suggest stronger suppression or repression of the 
tension. Thus a subject who saw “An insect, prehistoric, huge” 
said in the interview: “When I was young I was afraid of the 
dark. Now I control myself.” 


Attitude: Of special clinical importance is the question of 
whether the individual accepts his systems of tension or struggles 
bitterly against them. The response “A superior acting individual, 
an aggressive individual” may reflect acceptance of aggressive urges, 
whereas “A big butterfly, damaged wings, torn, was in a fight” sug- 
gests the warning: Such are the possible results of a fight. An in- 
tellectual attempt to cope with anxiety is revealed in the following 
response: “Two-headed person. Only in a myth you might find a 
two-headed person. I am not scared. It is not true.” 


Intensity: The use of capital and small letters in the quantita- 
tive analysis does not account fully for all the shades of differences 
in intensity, so that the quantitative scoring should be supple- 
mented by a qualitative analysis. The intensity of the tensions may 
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be so strong that they occupy the central position. In such cases 
the subject is so overwhelmed by the tension that he experiences 
some difficulty in naming the exact objects perceived: ‘First im- 
pression gloom, morbid. When I look closer I see the eyes, eyes of 
a mask.” Or, the objects perceived may change rapidly, while only 
the tension remains constant: “Fearsome, frightening, too close, 
might be the face of a buffalo or a boar, or a mask of a witch doc- 
tor; unpleasant.” 


The Emergence of the Tension: It is important to observe 
whether the system of tension appears immediately in the subject’s 
response or develops later as he continues to look at the card. It is 
assumed that in a number of cases such a person reflects his usual 
way of reaction in everyday life. Examples of originally neutral 
responses converted into symptomatic ones are numerous. For in- 
stance “Two birds, beaks on either side — they are jumping, fight- 
ing” (Hostility), or: ““T'wo people climbing up a mountain, being 
led by a smaller person, who is pointing to something distant. The 
persons are overcome with awe about what they see.” (Anxiety) 


Recovery: The subject may give a tension-laden response but 
makes an immediate effort to control himself or to recover. The 
same stimulus changes the initial response, therefore, into a neutral, 
often pleasant one. Such a mechanism was nicely verbalized in the 
following citation: “A certain fish in the ocean —a gruesome look- 
ing thing. I don’t like gruesome looking things. As J look longer 
and get rid of the first impression of terror it reminds me of a 
bearskin rug.” The shift toward recovery might be expressed in a 
response given to the symmetrical part of the first stimulus as in 
the following example: “I see a head of a snake, rather an alli- 
gator. The other part looks like the head of a deer, more pleasant 
than the snake.” 


Sequence: It is obviously important to observe whether the 
subject’s first responses were symptomatic and later changed into 
neutrals, or whether the subject started with neutral and controlled 
reactions and only subsequently, after rapport had been more fully 
established, gave vent to his tensions. Generally it was observed 
that the “a” responses were given more frequently in the begin- 
ning, while the “h” reactions were usually delayed. Such a sequence 
is, of course, in accord with the expectation that an individual is 
- more afraid when first brought into a new situation but later when 
his anxiety subsides he is more likely to reveal hostilities. How- 
ever, deviations often occurred which were of significance. 


Age and Sex: Special qualitative consideration should be given 
to the age and sex of the symptomatic figures. As to age, responses 
involving older people are frequently representative of the sub- 
ject’s — or authority figures. Such responses become indica- 
tive of his attitudes towards his parents or authority. 
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Symptomatic responses involving the opposite sex may reflect 
the subject’s attitudes which he maintains toward the other sex. 
Thus, one of the male subjects could see only “An ugly girl,” “A 
sad woman,” “Two women facing each other, angry, about to 


fight.” One might reasonably suspect here an unsatisfactory rela- 
tionship with the other sex. 


THe RCT Amonc OTHER D1AGnostic METHODS 


General: It should be recalled that the scope of the RCT is 
rather limited; it does not pretend to yield a general description of 
the subject’s personality structure but rather to evaluate his sys- 
tems of tension. Moreover, the present study deals only with two 
such systems and its applicability to other systems still remains to 
be proven. However, this very limitation in scope constitutes at the 
same time the strength of the method: For it makes possible the 
quantitative evaluation of important personality variables rather 
than overall personality generalizations which hardly can compare 
one individual with another. 

Besides the stated peculiarity of the RCT, it can readily be 
classified as a projective technique in the field of perception (see 
Introduction). As such it is similar to the usual Rorschach tech- 
nique and different from the action-type techniques, such as play 
technique and psychodrama on the one hand and from the fantasy 
technique of the type of the Thematic Apperception Test on the 
other. 

The RCT and the Rorschach Technique: Both apply the same 
material and are based on the common belief that perception can 
be utilized in diagnosing personality. Yet they differ in an im- 
portant methodological point: Whereas the Rorschach technique 
primarily analyzes the formal aspects of the individual’s responses 
and regards the content scoring as an aspect of secondary impor- 
tance, the RCT is based solely on the content analysis. Also, the 
kind of content analysis employed by the latter is basically different 
from that utilized by the Rorschach technique; namely, it is based 
on an affective-associative rather than on a categorical approach. 

The administration of the RCT can be substantially simplified 
and shortened as compared with the usual Rorschach procedure 
and the scoring takes no more than a few minutes. The RCT has 
the further advantage that it does not require a long period of 
training by the examiner. Since the RCT can be scored on the basis 
of the usual Rorschach material, it can also be used as a supple- 
ment to the Rorschach technique, for all it requires of the worker 
is a few additional minutes of scoring. 

An attempt to use the RCT on Rorschach’s (8) and Beck’s (1) 
published records of neurotics and normals yielded interesting re- 
sults which are summarized in Table XVIII. They appear to be in 
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full accord with the present experimental results. It appears obvi- 
ous that the RCT scores represent a very simple and efficient way 
to differentiate between neurotic and normal groups on the basis 
of the material secured by the usual Rorschach technique. 


Taste XVIII. Comparison of the RCT Scores of the Neurotic 
and Normal Records Published by Rorschach and Beck* 


Neurotics Normals Level of 
Mean of RCT Mean of RCT Signifi- 
Records N_ Scores (a+h) N_ Scores (a+h) t cance 
Rorschach.......... 3 15.0 6 8.8 2.6 05 
i iitccitiecinssnenen 7 17.1 3 8.7 3.5 01 
7eei............. 10 16.5 9 8.8 5.1 01 


The RCT and the T.A.T.: The main difference between these 
techniques, as pointed out repeatedly in this study, is that the 
TAT draws its conclusions from the fantasy level while the RCT 
derives its clues from the perceptual level. On the other hand, both 
methods seem to strive toward the same goal, i.e., to arrive at con- 
clusions about the underlying systems of tensions of the individual. 
The TAT seems to be more closely related to the proposed RCT 
than the more formal approach of the Rorschach technique is, in 
two important aspects: (a) The TAT always lays primary stress 
on the content of the fantasies rather than formal structure; (b) 
it aims at revealing the underlying “‘needs” and tensions — as made 
explicit by the authors of the TAT. When Morgan and Murray 
introduced their method they stated: “What we have to show is 
that subjects project their deepest fantasies into such dramatic pic- 
tures and thereby reveal directional tensions (italics mine) of 
which they are quite unconscious.” (4, page 293) 


There seems to be, however, a certain advantage in using per- 
ception rather than fantasy as a medium for assessing the indi- 
vidual’s “directional tensions.” Perception seems to be a more 
subtle means of putting the subject off his guard than is imaginary 
creativity. Indeed many a subject will experience some difficulty in 
making up “free” stories and exceptionally good rapport is called 
for to overcome such resistance. Murray advises in his manual to 
the TAT: 


Since the examiner's goal is to obtain the greatest amount of material 
of the highest quality possible under the circumstances, and since this 
attainment depends entirely on the willingness and the momentary cre- 
ativity of the subject, and since creativity is a delicate, largely involuntary 
process that cannot be forced to flourish in a stiff, frigid, intellectually 
superior, or otherwise uncongenial atmosphere, it is important that the sub- 


5 The procedure described on page 10 was employed also here in order to 
keep the number of responses within the limits of 20 to 40. The 3 normal cases 
of Beck (Records 1, 2, 5) were those which had a “clinical note” supporting 
normalcy. 
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ject have good reason to feel the environment as sympathetic and to antici- 
pate receptivity, good will and appreciation from the examiner. (6, p. 3) 


In the case of perception, however, the subject is not expected 
to “create” but only to name the objects he perceives and thus the 
projective significance of his responses is less subject to the limita- 
tions mentioned in Murray’s citation. 

The RCT Compared with Inventories and Interview Tech- 
niques: In the course of the present experiment the questionnaire, 
self ratings and interviews have clearly demonstrated their value by 
their internal consistency and fairly high intercorrelations. The 
question may thus be raised: Is it not simpler and safer to use 
those methods for the assessment of systems of tension than the 
proposed RCT? This question can be partly answered by refer- 
ence to Table XIII, in which the superiority of the RCT has been 
statistically displayed. But there is more to it: It should be recalled 
that the present experiment has been carried out under exception- 
ally favorable conditions for inventories and interviews. The sub- 
jects were unusually well motivated to reveal as much as possible of 
themselves. Such situations cannot practically be expected in the 
usual testing setting. The RCT, on the other hand, is assumed not 
to be unduly influenced by the degree of the subject’s cooperation. 
Furthermore, as a projective method it has the additional advant- 


age of bringing forth material of which the individual is not 
aware. 


FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDED 


Present Results as Tentative: It should be recalled that the main 
experiment of the present study has been conducted on a relatively 
small sample of volunteering students. Although the correlations 
proved to be significant for the most part, on certain occasions they 
fell below the commonly accepted levels of significance (see es- 
pecially Table XIII) , probably because of the small size of the sam- 
ple. The results of this study, therefore, should be considered as 
tentative rather than conclusive, and mainly as suggesting further 
research work. An attempt is made in the following paragraphs to 
delineate some of the possible avenues of research in connection 
with the RCT (see also under next heading, Application) . 

The Establishment of General Norms: It should be remembered 
and emphasized that the group of volunteers used in the present 
study is by no means a representative sample of the normal popu- 
lation. The main concern in the selection of this group was to 
obtain subjects who were strongly motivated to gain deeper insight 
into their personal make-up through testing, so that one could 
count on their wholehearted cooperation. Such a selective prin- 
ciple, however, probably tended to bias the sample toward abnor- 
mality. Although the RCT scores of this sample are not directly 
comparable to the scores of the neurotic and control groups used 
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in this study because of some difference in the test administration 
as well as of the differences in intelligence, age and sexual com- 
position of the groups involved, it is still interesting to note that 
the numbers of “a” and “h” responses of the volunteers exceeded 
greatly those of the controls and were not much different from 
those of the neurotics. The need, therefore, to establish norms of 
representative samples of the general population should be re- 
garded as the prerequisite of any meaningful interpretation of a 
subject’s scores on the RCT.® 

Clinical Norms: The typical scores of controlled nosological 
groups on the RCT are a further important field of research. The 
results could be useful in two directions: (a) as a contribution to 
the understanding of the psychodynamics of those groups, and (b) 
in order to test the usefulness of the RCT for differential diagnosis. 

Comparison with Behavioral Patterns: An interesting field of 
investigation would probably be the comparison of an individual's 
RCT scores with his behavioral patterns, since such a study may 
possibly throw light on the question of how a person’s systems of 
tension may affect his behavior. It should be mentioned, however, 
that similar studies conducted with the TAT (9) suggest that no 
simple relationships exist between “needs” and overt behavior. 

Other Systems of Tension: The present study of anxiety and 
hostility should be taken as a suggestion to explore into other sys- 
tems of tension by a similar method. An example of special im- 
portance would probably be the sexual system of tension, and it 
is believed that such a study might clarify the meaning of a term 
often used by clinicians, “sexual pre-occupation.” 


The Use of Other Ink Blots: The use of a larger number of ink 
blots has been suggested in a previous section as a means of im- 
proving the reliability of the test. A parallel set of ink blots is 
also necessary for retesting purposes. The writer's own attempt to 
use another set of ten cards made up by himself suggests so far 
great similarity of results with Rorschach’s cards. Such an outcome 
was expected according to the principle of generality of tension 
systems (see Introduction). Research work, therefore, along such 
lines might be rewarding. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Problem: The present study constitutes mainly an attempt to 
- test the validity and reliability of an instrument, (The Rorschach 
Content Test: RCT), aimed at measuring anxiety and hostility ten- 
sions. This test utilizes the individual's reactions to the ten Ror- 
schach cards, which are scored for their content only. Responses 
which contained evidences of anxiety were designated as “a” res- 


® The mean scores of the ae of controls and neurotics (see Table XII) 
could serve, however, as provisional norms, especially since similar results have 
been demonstrated on Rorschach’s and Beck’s records (Table XVIII). 
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ponses, those containing indications of hostility, as “h” responses. 
The main goal of this research has been to clarify and verify the 
psychological meanings of those scores. 


Procedure: The major part of the study has been carried out on 
a group of thirty volunteer Columbia students and it consisted of a 
comparison of their RCT scores (‘‘a” and “h”) with their anxieties 
and hostilities and certain related personality variables as evi- 
denced from three sources of information: (1) Questionnaire, (2) 
Self ratings and (3) interview material. In all instances, a 9-point 
scale has been used. The interview material has been submitted to 
three psychologists for independent ratings and the agreement 
among the raters proved to be fairly high. (Average intercorrela- 
tion ranged from .57 to .70, while the reliability coefficients of the 
combined ratings ranged from .80 to .87.) 


In addition to the above experiments two groups, one of neu- 
rotics and the other controls, twenty-two each, matched for sex, age 
and intelligence, were compared for their RCT scores, in order to 
test the hypothesis that RCT scores differentiate significantly be- 
tween neurotics and non-neurotics. Lastly, a special study has 
been conducted with the purpose of testing the reliability of the 
proposed RCT scoring system. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


1. The two RCT scores, a and h, were found to be significantly 
correlated (r = .265, N = 74, Significant at the .05 level). 

2. Score a showed significantly high correlations with indications 
of anxiety as derived from the above three sources of evidence 
(correlations ranging from .52 to .71). 

3. Score h, on the other hand, demonstrated significant correla- 
tions with indications of hostility derived from the same criteria 
(range: r — .45 tor = .74). 

4. Both a and h scores were found to correlate significantly with 
evidence for ideas of reference drawn from a questionnaire, as 
well as with scores for states of depression yielded by a ques- 
tionnaire and self ratings (range: r — .41 tor = .54). 

5. Both RCT scores were found to differentiate significantly 
(beyond the .01 level) between the matched groups of neurotics 
and controls. 

6. All sources of evidences for anxiety and hostility, including the 
RCT scores, were found to have fairly high intercorrelations 
(r ranging from .36 to .74, mostly significant at .01 and .05 level). 

7. The highest intercorrelations, however, were shown between 
the RCT scores and the other evidences for anxiety and hos- 
tility. (Range: r = .45 to r = .74. Five of the six correlations 
significant at the .01 level, the sixth, at the .05 level.) 

8. The reliability coefficients of the RCT scores, computed by the 
split half method were found r —..48 for a and r = .75 for h. 
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By means of the Spearman Brown Formula it is possible to esti- 
mate that the use of 30 ink blots will probably increase the 
reliability coefficients to .73 and .90 respectively. 


9. The scoring reliability, as measured by the average intercorrela- 
tions among the scores given by eight students on 15 records was 
.77 for a, .82 for h and .86 for a + h. 


CONCLUSIONS AND APPLICATIONS 


1. The RCT appears to be a valid technique for the assessment 
of the subject’s anxiety and hostility. It is a fairly reliable in- 
strument and the reliability can easily be improved by enlarg- 
ing the number of the ink blots. The scoring system is fairly 
objective so that even beginners may arrive at similar scores 
for the same records. 


2. The RCT can be used either independently, in a more simpli- 
fied and at the same time more efficient manner of administra- 
tion, (see under the Administration of the Test, pages 9-11) 
or as an adjunct to the usual Rorschach technique. In the latter 
case it is possible to arrive at content scores, whose meanings 
have been experimentally ascertained, within a few minutes. 

3. The RCT possesses the following technical advantages: The 
administration (when used as an independent test) takes about 
only 15-20 minutes, the scoring consumes no more than five 
minutes (for scoring instructions see pages 11-15 and the 
method can easily be conveyed to psychologists with a general 
background. It does not require any familiarity with the usual 
Rorschach procedure. 

4. The RCT yields quantitative measures of tension systems which 
may be utilized in the following areas: clinical, guidance and 
research. 

(a) Clinical. The RCT seems to have the potentialities of be- 
ing developed into an important diagnostic clinical instru- 
ment to be used in conjunction with other psychological 
methods in a clinical situation. It could probably also be 
developed into a test used for assessing the effectiveness of 
therapy (psychotherapy, as well as shock-therapy or lobo- 
tomy) to be given before and after treatment. 

(b) Guidance. The RCT may further be used in various kinds 
of guidance programs whenever it is important to have an 
estimate of the subject’s underlying systems of tension. 

(c) Research. The RCT could probably be used as a tool of 
research in various fields, as in the studies of cultures and 
subcultures, or in the developmental stages of man and in 
problems of heredity and environmental influences. 


5. The RCT can also serve as a basis for a qualitative analysis of 
the subject’s tension systems. Some suggestions based mainly on 
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Content Analysis — Anxiety and Hostility 


personal clinical experience of the writer have been given on 
pages 30-32. 
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Some Aspects of Personality of Chinese 
As Revealed by the Rorschach Test’ 


THEODORA M. ABEL, PHD., AND Francis L. K. Hsu, Pu.D. 


The purpose of the present investigation was to look for some of 
the aspects of personality of Chinese subjects as revealed by the 
Rorschach technique. This small Rorschach study is limited to 
Chinese residing permanently or temporarily in an alien urban 
society far from the heart of their culture of origin. By exposure to 
and contact with non-Chinese modes of life and American cultural 
media, these Chinese subjects may be considered more or less accul- 
turated. Some of them had been born in the United States, spoke 
Chinese only hesitatingly, and had never been to China. Others 
had lived in the larger cities of the Chinese eastern seaboard, and 
had » rater experienced a variety of cultural patterns prior to 
their coming to the United States. But all of our subjects had been 
raised by China-born parents who carried with them their tradi- 
tions, their system of family and social organizations, their attitudes 
toward rearing of children, their approved patterns of fitting their 
offspring, male or female, into a role of life expected of an occu- 
pant of a given small or extended family, clan or group position 
in China or in a Chinese community in the United States. 


In order to make for a clearer focus of comparison we included 
among our subjects only two groups, those who had been born and 
educated in the United States and those who had been born in 
China and had received their school and some of their college 
education there prior to coming to America. We also had one more 
variable, that of sex, so that we might make a comparison of Ror- 
schach results for males and females born in China and overseas 
with the possible effects: of differential treatment of the sexes in 
China and in Chinese communities in the United States. All we 
could hope to find, of course, were some leads and insights, not 
an over-all picture of Chinese personality. 





1This investigation was carried on as part of the Columbia University project, 
. Research in Contemporary Cultures, which was inaugurated by the late Pro- 
fessor Ruth Benedict in 1947, under a grant from the Office of Naval Research. 
The authors had access to Rorschach protocols collected by Dr. Helen Davidson 
and Miss Leona Steinberg in connection with an extensive project carried on by 
Dr. Hsu and sponsored by the Viking Fund. About two thirds of the protocols 
used in the following analysis came from this source. The balance was admin- 
istered by Dr. Abel who is responsible for all the Rorschach interpretations. Dr. 
Hsu contributed much valuable information concerning Chinese culture and 
personality. The material was discussed with Dr. Ruth Bunzel and other 
members of the Chinese section of the Research in Contemporary Cultures, 
all of whom contributed significant suggestions and criticisms. 
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Our groups consisted of 15 China born males (CBM), 12 China- 
born females (CBF), 10 American-born males (ABM) and 19 
American-born females (ABF), ranging in age from 20 through 
39, with half of the China-born subjects distributed in each of the 
two decades, two-thirds of the American-born females in the de- 
cade 20 to 30, and all of the American-born males in the younger 
decade. All of our subjects had received at least a high school educa- 
tion, most of them a college education as well, or they were taking 
college courses at night. Most of the China-born subjects had been 
born and received their education in North or Central China. Two 
had been born in Canton, and two in West China but these also 
had received some education in Central or North China. The major- 
ity were continuing post-graduate training in America. A few were 
wives of graduate students or professors. Information about the 
Chinese background of our American-born subjects was not ob- 
tained in the majority of cases. A few stated that their parents had 
come from South China. Their family names suggest, however, 
that most of them had parents who had migrated from South China. 
Nearly all of these American-born subjects had been born in New 
York City; all of them had received their education there. 

The tests were administered to the subjects, some in 1945, and 
the rest in 1948 by three women examiners. The sex of the exam- 
iner has to be taken into account as a possible factor in influencing 
test results of Chinese male and female subjects. 

In treating the results we not only handled the material in the 
usual Rorschach manner of analyzing the approach, the determin- 
ants, and the content®, but we looked for quality of content and 
content sequence, and to some extent we tried to emphasize the 
influence of culture on personality as revealed by the test responses. 
RESULTS 
APPROACH 





If we consider roughly that twenty to forty responses are the 
more usual number of responses made by American-born subjects 
of average or superior intellectual levels, we see from the following 
frequencies of response that the Chinese male subjects in the 
present study fall at the lower end of this range while the Chinese 
female subjects fall at the upper end: 


Average 
Subjects Range of response No. of responses Sigma 
CMB 12-32 22.8 3.8 
ABM 15-43 21.9 8.5 
CBF 11-86 41.5 25.3 
ABF 10-54 $2.5 13.9 


Both male groups show greater reticence or limitation in mak- 
ing responses than do the female groups. They do not give out 


*The scoring technique employed was essentially that of Klopfer. (5) 
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and show themselves as freely and as expansively as do the girls. 
Even though the girls were variable in the frequency of response, 
the difference in the number of responses of the males and females 
is reliable to the one percent margin of error. 


As for the approach to the blots, we find among our China-born 
subjects, both male and female a preponderance of whole over 
detail responses, while our American-born subjects give a greater 
number of detail answers, more in the pattern we find in America. 
The average percent frequencies of whole (W), large detail (D), 
and small and rare detail (d and dd) for our four groups are as 
follows: 


W% D% d and dd% 
CBM 49 42 9 
CBF 51 40 10 
ABM 42 47 1] 
ABF 29 55 16 


As we can see, the shift away from taking a whole view of the 
blots to a more detailed one is much greater in the case of the 
American-born Chinese girls than in that of the American-born 
males, who follow closer to the pattern of the China-born. The 
larger view, that of assuming a whole approach to the blots as do 
the China-born subjects, is in keeping with the analysis of the 
visual perception of the Chinese by Hellersberg where she states 
that unlimited visual space seems to attract the Chinese imagina- 
tion, with no bounds to the right and left. Large wholes do not 
disturb their feelings of security. (3) . 


Not only do the China-born take in the blots as a whole more 
frequently than do the American-born, they also perceive human 
beings as a whole more frequently. We found out the frequencies 
with which the blots were interpreted as a whole human being or 
as a part or detail of a human body. The ratio of H to Hd in our 
four groups was as follows: CBM 4::1; CBF 5::1; ABM 3::1; ABF 
2::1. Thus the American-born, especially the girls, isolate parts of 
the body, head and arm, leg more often than the China-born. Their 
perceptions became more partial and detailed. We shall have more 
to say further on about the ways of perceiving human forms among 
our groups. 

Our male groups have 45.3 percent pure form responses for 
the China-born and 43.5 percent for the American-born. These 
' percents are slightly higher than are those of the female groups, 
for the China-born girls give 40.2 percent pure form answers, while 
the American-born have 38.8 percent such responses. But the large 
majority of individuals in all our groups are not rigid to the point 
of losing emotional freedom or creative productivity. This we must 
bear in mind for we shall see further on that the China-born males 
are more reserved and controlled in certain areas of their person- 
ality configurations than are the other groups. 
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DETERMINANTS 


The ratio of movement to color determinants for our four 
groups (M::Sum C) is: CBM _ 2.3::1.4; ABM 2.6::2.9; CBF 
4.8::4.9; ABF 4.3::3.6. Although the China-born males show a 
slightly greater balance in favor of movement over color responses, 
the difference is not reliable so that we may say that all four groups 
show a fair degree of ambi-equality in terms of introversive and ex- 
traversive tendencies. Both of the girl groups, however, are more 
reactive to both internal and external stimulation since their M to 
C ratios are higher than are those of the males. They present a 
more expansive form of responsiveness to the ink blots than do the 
males. The girls average 4.5 M responses while the boys average 
only about 2.5. The girls average a sum C of 4.2 while that of the 
males is 2.2. 

The China-born groups give more FC than CF responses, 
showing greater emotional control than do the American-born 
groups. (The ratio of FC to CF shows the highest proportion of 
FC for the China-born males: CBM 2.2::1; ABM 1::1; CBF 1.5::1; 
ABF 1::1.2.) This difference in number of FC and CF responses 
between the China and American-born is reliable to the .01 prob- 
able error of accuracy. 

In three other scoring determinants we found rather striking in- 
tergroup differences in which the American-born girls stand out in 
particular silhouette; the inanimate movement or m response, the 
movement taking the form of describing human facial expressions 
(scored as Fm additional) and the Fc texture determinant. The 
first determinant, that of perceiving animation in inanimate ob- 
jects, has been found to be indicative of an inner struggle, an 
awareness of being torn apart by conflicting impulses (particularly 
if two or more such responses occur in a record). In this study the 
two groups of girls give the greatest number of responses of this 
kind; 35 m for the ABF (averaging two responses per person) and 
18 m for the CBF (averaging 1.5 per person). The ABF have the 
greatest number suggesting greater awareness of inner conflict. The 
male groups, in keeping with their more constricted records, mani- 
fest less tendency to express inanimate action. (CBM average 2/3 m 
per person, ABM average 4/5 m per person). But the quality of 
the few m responses given by the ABM appears the most disturbed. 
This is the only group to see explosions, bursting bombs, “‘someone 
hanging and dangling,” “choppy sea,” “slime oozing out,” “electric 
vibrations.” The CBM give a more structured dynamics such as a 
geyser (form seen) , a flame, a “waterfall trickling down the moun. 
tain side;” or they express some ambition rather than a feeling of 
destruction as do the ABM, when they state they perceive some- 
thing that “gives you the feeling of power,” or of “struggling to 
reach up.” 

As the second kind of animation (human expression) it is only 
the ABF who project human expression into the blots; this they do 
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eleven times. In the CBM no human expression is reported; for 
the ABM there is one instance where a pair of eyes looks down on 
you and one mask is seen, but no expression of the mask is de- 
scribed. Among the CBF one girl reports the head on a fur rug 
as having “‘sad eyes.” Among the ABF the expressions seen are 
derisive (laughing at you), or antagonistic (“evil eyes squint,” 
“mean face,” “cruel mouth,” “glowering eyes”). Thus it would 
seem that the ABF are more aware of guilt feelings, of perhaps do- 
ing what they should not, of being observed by parental figures. 
They are also more aware than are other groups of inner struggle 
(frequency of movement in inanimate objects). This does not 
mean that the other groups may never have conflicts nor that 
they may not have guilt feelings. It only means that if they do have 
such feelings they have greater control over them and do not live 
so close to them. 


In another way the ABF show that they live close to their feel- 
ings, being sensitive about the opinion of others and self-conscious 
about human contacts. It is in the Fc responses that the ABF differs 
markedly from the other three groups. The China-born males give 
only 10 Fc responses, the ABM give 11, and the CBF give 16 such 
responses, but the American-born females give 100 such deter- 
minants. The average number of texture responses for this group 
is 5.6 per girl which is an exceedingly high average for any group 
in any culture. (4) We shall discuss again this sensitivity of the 
ABF as it fits in well with their characteristic patterns of behavior 
as revealed by the test which is to live closer to and in greater con- 
flict with authority than do the other three groups. 

One more quality of response, that of black (C’) may be mem- 
tioned here for it is this quality which the CBF expresses to some 
extent (1.5 responses per girl with only two of the twelve girls 
giving no black responses). Among the other groups this response 
is negligible (9 of the 15 CBM give no black response, 8 of the 
10 ABM give no c, while 11 of the 19 ABF give no C’). This mode 
of response has been considered as a cautious or “burnt child” ap- 
proach to experiences and also may be taken as expressive of in- 
termittent depressive moods. So it may be that in accepting and 
adjusting to their more submissive role in life, as required by Chi- 
nese culture, the CBF do so at a sacrifice, that is, they get some in- 
ternal reaction to the role they play in society by feeling anxious 
and depressed at times. 


CONTENT ANALYSIS 


Analyzing the content of the responses to the blots is one of the 
most fruitful means of getting at the ways in which the world is 
viewed by subjects, and the kinds of inter-personal relationships. 
they envisage or maintain. The ways in which human beings are 
imagined and perceived in the blots, that is, the kinds of human 
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beings they are and, more particularly, the ways in which they ap- 
pear to be acting or behaving, especially when two figures are 
seen opposite each other, give us some insight into the ways in which 
the subject taking the test conceives of other people in relation to 
himself, how he feels toward others and-or how he considers other 
people react to him. Attitudes of hostility, friendliness, wariness, 
fear, dependency, may be expressed by projecting such attitudes 
into perceived blot figures. 


Our four groups perceive human figures in the blots in the 
following amounts: CBM, 13%; ABM, 15%; CBF, 13%; ABF, 
24°. Thus we see that the ABF perceive human forms a good deal 
more frequently than do the other groups. The ABF also give the 
highest percent human movement (13.1% as compared with 9.9% 
for CBM; 11.9% for ABM, and 11.4% for the CBF). But it is in 
the kinds of human beings perceived and in the manner in which 
these people are described that we obtain the clearest picture of 
differences in our four groups. 


Let us see what the people projected into the blots are doing. 
Among the China-born males, out of 37 human movement responses 
there are only 6 (16%) where in the description of the act there 
are implied feelings of aggression or fear of aggression directed 
against oneself or against the outside world. In these 6 cases, how- 
ever, there is toning down and modulation of the aggressive im- 
pulses, or the figure who is the aggressor is dehumanized (e.g., 
toning down, Card III “Men pulling or bargaining or making an 
oath” [of friendship]; Card II “Wrestling in China, no feet, red 
hats, but it’s before wrestling begins;” or dehumanization, Card VII 
“Dogs arguing; they are jealous;” Card III “devils carrying an 
axe’’). 

There are three other instances where aggressive impulses are 
implied, but where no overt human movement is involved (Card 
II, “Man, head off, dying;” II, “Bears fight, head off, dying or 
[modulated] walking at edge of pond;” II, “Animals, head off, 
blood”’) . Out of the 31 cases of human movement not yet accounted 
for in this group of CBM, 11 instances describe people who stand 
and face, or do something where the implied action is controlled 
rather than impulsive or outwardly aggressive (act polite, think, 
look) ; 3 describe dependency, or people bent over; 14 do something 
active such as dance, swim, skate, carry; 3 describe people as talking. 

The same way of projecting human movement characterizes the 
ABM. Out of 28 instances of human movement, only in 3 is aggres- 
siveness or hostility suggested, and here again it is modified in 
some way, (Card III, “Men dance or beat drums”; Card III, “Men 
or women clapping or having tug of war”; III, “Creatures, tongue 
out, hanging by hair’). One subject gives an additional answer 
(given later in the inquiry) to Card V, in which he sees a girl with 
back turned going to strike. Among the other instances of human 
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movement in this group, 3 are described as cooperative (e.g., carry- 
ing kettle, holding hands) ; 4 just stand or sit passively. In the 18 
other instances, extensor, but non-aggressive, movement is described 
as dancing, cooking, hands up over head. But, for the ABM there 
seems to be a quality expressing fear or the precariousness of life, 
much more than among the CBM. People are not just described as 
dancing, skating, and doing “graceful” things, but rather there are 
instances such as “gnome leaning backward, but he is pregnant”; 
“gorilla leaning back”; “dolls bent over’; and a denial (Card IX) 
“No, it is not a witch riding.” Also in some of the animal move- 
ment responses there is implied the feeling of danger and insecur- 
ity: “birds trying to get a foothold” (Card II) ; “raccoon trying to 
crawl on mushy ground” (Card VIII) . 


Let us now see the way in which the girls perceive human 
movement in the blots. The CBF give 59 M responses. In no case 
are any two humans described as attacking or moving aggressively 
against one another (in one instance puppies are seen “fighting 
and bleeding” [Card II]. Among these 59 M responses 12 indicate 
dependency such as bent, kneeling, praying, supplicating, baby 
lies, legs up, 2 people trying to hang on to something or get across 
a cliff. There are hardly any descriptions of stance and facing, as 
we saw among the CBM. There is one instance of a man sitting on 
the bank of a stream. In all other cases, there is extensor activity, 
such as dancing, jumping, clapping, exercise, swimming, picking 
fruit, posturing in a dance. In several cases there is what we should 
describe in America as a child-like quality, “playing tricks’, ‘“‘mim- 
icking”, “playing cute but naughty feeling’, “splashing”, “pogey 
stick jump”. 

In great contrast to the CBF are the ABF. These girls have 87 
M responses. Out of 87, there are 21 (about 25%) where aggres- 
sion or fear of aggression is expressed or at least indicated, either 
through attack, implied threat, or through an authoritarian or evil 
figure. For example: “Cannibals hold pot—cut up bloody matter”; 
“Giant or girl coming down on you”; “drumbeating”; “police raise 
arm”; “evil eye glances”; “witch shoot rays”; “men pull”; “insects 
argue”. There are 7 cases expressing dependency: “Buddha bent”, 
“priest prays”, someone lies “hand on mouth”, “foetus sucks”. Com- 
pared with the CBF, where there is on the average one dependency 
instance per girl, only 1/3 of the ABF cases gives even one depend- 
ency instance. On the other hand each girl among the ABF gives 
at least one example of aggression-fear, whereas, as we have seen, 
there is no single instance of this mode of response among the CBF. 


The other M responses are extensor: dance, skate, pledge, run, 
wave arms. The quality is not as playful as is that of the CBF. Also 
there crept into the movement descriptions of the ABF a few types 
not expressed at all by the CBF, such as curiosity—“look in mirror”, 
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“peer in periscope’, or love, “cupids hold candle”, silhouette of 
two lovers”, “legs rushing around”. 

We must remember that the aberrant position in Chinese cul- 
ture is to express hostility, while in the United States it is deviant 
for a male, and to some extent for a female, at least an adolescent 
one, not to show some outwardly aggressive behavior. “Acting 
polite”, “to think and look”, fit into rules of proper conduct as 
envisaged by Chinese culture. 


Thus, it is the American-born Chinese girls who approach to a 
greater degree the accepted American pattern than do the Amer- 
ican-born Chinese males. But in so doing they seem to have con- 
flict; they become cautious and over-sensitive (large number of 
Fc responses) , are in doubt or conflict (m responses) , and feel guilt 
(additional Fm scores) . ‘The ABF may be battling in their phantasies 
with authoritarian figures, trying to be accepted in the American 
pattern but having conflict or difficulty in fitting into an American 
way of life as they see it around them and also not deviating too 
much from a pattern of behavior expected of Chinese girls. China- 
born girls, on the other hand, appear to be in much better balance, 
less in conflict with authority and living out their phantasies and 
inter-personal relationships with less tension, less feelings of guilt 
and less sensitivity about doing the right and wrong thing. 

In yet another way of envisaging human forms do the American- 
born girls approximate the American cultural pattern. These ABF, 
as we have seen, perceive many human beings (131 responses in 
all) . Their predominant mode of response is to see people, usually 
male figures, as man or butler. They also see women, girls, or they 
see parts of people, legs, arms, and more commonly heads of people. 
They do not describe these people further as to chronological age 
or particular characteristic. About one half their responses are of 
this nature. In addition, about one fifth of their responses are 
mythological in character (goblins, elves, Santa Claus, Red Riding 
Hood). On the other hand the CBF (who give 81 human re- 
sponses) do not see so many mythological figures, only 6 out of 
81. They see real people, as do the ABF, but less often. However, 
for the CBF these people are not just designatedl as people, men or 
girls; they are frequently described in greater detail in terms of age 
and physical characteristics such as “there is a baby,” “‘a baby boy,” 
“a foetus,” “someone pregnant,” “someone with big belly,” “fat 
woman,” “skinny girl,” “a doll,” “a young girl,” “a little child,” 
‘a boy,” ‘someone dying,” “lady with crooked head,” ‘man with 
hump,” “old man,” ‘old lady.” 22.5% of the human responses of 


, 


the CBF are described in this way, while only 9% of the human 
responses of the ABF are so characterized. . 

We might hypothecate some of the reasons for the differences in 
quality of human response by saying that the China-born girls 
have a greater acceptance of people in various stages of develop- 
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ment and those with a variety of bodily characteristics, whereas the 
American-born girls are greater “admirers” of what they consider 
the more acceptable people (young adults, male and female), at 
least those acceptable and glorified in the current American scene. 
When the ABF see human forms in the blots in a manner unac- 
ceptable to them, those they do not admire nor in whom they are 
interested, they relegate them to mythology. This manner of view- 
ing human beings, of calling old people dwarfs, old women witches, 
children as impish or fairy-like, someone of small stature as goblin 
or elf-like, is what we find a characteristic American cultural pat- 
tern. In China old people are venerated; children are not differ- 
ent “species” than adults, but are young adults. People, when they 
are accepted, are not just glorified as movie idols. The China-born 
girls live closer to a way of life where people of all ages are accepted 
as part of the family group. The ABF follow the American ideal 
pattern of what constitutes a desirable human being. 


Animal responses in these Chinese records do not offer any 
characteristic which appears to be significant for discussion except 
that the percent frequencies of such responses are higher for both 
male groups than for the China-born and American-born girls 
(45% for CBM, 46% for ABM, 35% for CBF, 34% for ABF). 
The lower A frequencies for the females is in keeping with their 
greater expansiveness and flexibility of response in general; they 
not only give more responses, but vary the quality and the type 
more than do the males. 


Two other types of content are of particular interest in compar- 
ing the ways in which they are handled by our four groups. These 
are the anatomy responses and those dealing with nature (including 
plants, flowers, trees, landscapes, mountains, rocks) . All four groups 
give about the same frequency of anatomy responses (5-7.8%) a 
frequency that cannot be considered excessively high in terms of 
what is found among the Rorschachs of Americans.’ The nature 
responses are more frequent than are the anatomy ones for all 
groups except the ABM (CBM 13%, CBF 15%, ABM 7.6%, ABF 
13%) - 

In the quality of the anatomy and nature responses, and in 
the sequence of these responses we find our male groups differen- 
tiated from each other, and our female groups differentiated from 
both male groups. And yet more significant is the sequence of re- 
sponses where we get some indication of the ways in which the girls 
handle themselves in the world in which they live. 

Our first comparison has to do with the manner in which the two 


male groups project anatomy meanings into the blots. We counted 
the number of times the frame of the body (bones, pelvic girdle, 





*In an average-sized record of 20-25 responses, one to two anatomy responses 
have no pathological weight. Rappaport (6). p. 298. 
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spinal cord) was referred to, with the number of times internal 
organs were mentioned (intestines, lungs, viscera, kidneys, etc) , and 
found the two girl groups gave approximately an equal number of 
hard anatomy or soft anatomy responses (about 50% responses in 
each category). In the case of the males, however, the CBM gave 
mainly bony structure (in the proportion of bony structure 15, 
soft anatomy 2), while contrarily the ABM gave nearly all soft 
anatomy answers (in the proportion bony structure 3, soft anatomy 
18). 

This same difference in quality of response between the China- 
born and American-born males can be seen when we compare their 
responses to Card VI. On this card the CBM stay more on the sur- 
face of the blot; 14 out of the 15 subjects see the surface as struc- 
tured in some way, or as impenetrable (‘‘shell,” “hard object,” 
“jade,” “fan’’). Only one of the 15 sees anything beneath the sur- 
face (an X-ray). Among the 10 ABM, only two report perceiving 
a structured surface. One rejects the card entirely and seven pene- 
trate the surface of the blot and see something down in the center 
as “deep canyon with mountain stream in it,” “electric ray fish who 
has pierced his victim,” “electric charges coming out from a radio,” 
“butterfly caught in some gluey substance.” 

It has been suggested by Rappaport (6) that reference to bony 
anatomy indicates blocking and rigidity, while visceral references 
carry some disguised sexual or perhaps aggressive connotations. In 
view of the responses of our ABM, not only in terms of the kinds 
of anatomy but in view of their manner of handling the “sex” card, 
it looks as though they had a greater disturbance in the sexual 
sphere including fear-hostility components than do the CBM. The 
responses the American-born males give to Card II further enhance 
this interpretation. In Card II only two of the ABM give the popu- 
lar animal response. What they perceive are such things as “sea 
animal stinging it’s prey,” “explosion,” “foxhole,” “internal organs.” 
One subject rejects the card. Or they interpret the small projecting 
center detail as “nail clippers,” “gear teeth,” pliers,” suggestive of 
an “aggressive” tool or weapon. We must remember that the Amer- 
ican-born males whom we tested were living in Chinatown in New 
York City and that any difficulties they may experience in their 
sexual adjustments are bound to be intensified by the abnormal sex 
ratio (small number of Chinese females) in that area, as well as the 
difficulties they have in relating to non-Chinese girls. 

If the China-born males have any difficulties of an emotional 
nature (sexual or interpersonal) , they have them well under control. 
As we have seen, they perceive bony rather than soft anatomy; they 
keep on the surface of and structure the blot in their interpreta- 
tions of Card VI; they respond in general to color in a controlled 
and conforming manner with less CF and less pure color than do 
the American-born males. But in Card II 7 of the CBM give re- 
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sponses associated with blood (e.g., “animals fight,” “animals dy- 
ing,” “man dying,” “ox slaughtered,” “open wound” (W), inside of 
“mouth showing tonsil operation” (W) and “people swearing oath 
in blood’) . In China swearing brotherhood in animal blood has a 
pleasant rather than an unpleasant connotation. But this does not 
preclude the possibility that using the color red in this card (II) 
as a “blood” interpretation is entirely without an undercurrent of 
aggression—fear which has been disguised by structuring the situ- 
ation as a friendship one.* 

Among the four instances in which the “popular” animals are 
seen by the CBM, only two see whole animals in motion and in one 
of these cases the animals are running away from each other; one 
sees animal heads without movement, and the fourth perceives em- 
bryo animals. Again in card VI, we find a suggestion of some 
anxiety or conflict in the CBM, for six of them interpret the blot as 
smoke, “a house on fire” or a “house burning;” two give evasive 
map responses, and one calls the blot a “broken up turtle” (poor 
form) . Only five perceive a human or humanlike figure in the blot. 
These responses, as well as those in Card II, though not conclusive, 
do suggest the possibility that at least some of the China-born 
males may at times feel considerable anxiety or the weight of un- 
solved emotional conflicts, but in no way are they as overwhelmed 
by their disturbances as are the American-born males. They are 
living in a relatively more stable emotional atmosphere and where 
life is less difficult for them than it is for the ABM, a place where 
they have a definite role and status position. 


In a previous preliminary report we spoke of the Chinese as 
moving between something inside the body (anatomy response) 
and out to the world of nature. (1) (2) At that time only a small 
number of the American-born records had been mainly used as a 
basis of study. In using the larger sampling which included more 
individuals, both male and female, both American and China- 
born, we have found that it is only the girls, the China-born to 
the greatest extent, the American-born somewhat less, who show 
this type of sequence, moving from an anatomy to a nature re- 
sponse. The following percents show to what extent this is true: 
among the China-born females, 75% of the anatomy answers are 
followed by a nature response as the last response to a card. One- 
half of these responses go immediately from anatomy to nature 
(including landscape, plant, tree); the other half give an inter- 
mediate response of person or animal before ending up with 
nature. Of the other 25% anatomy responses, 17% are followed by 
some response which does not have nature for its content, while 
8% are not followed by any other response. Among the American- 





‘Dr. Abel is responsible for this last interpretation. Dr. Hsu does not believe 
that the blood response indicates hostility on the part of the China-born males. 
Only deep analytic procedures can give us a final answer on this point. 
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born girls a little lower percent, 58%, move from anatomy to 
nature (40% directly, 18% after giving an intermediate human 
or animal content) , 16% move from anatomy to some content not 
nature and 26% give no subsequent answer. 


Among the males there is no such sequence. The CBM never 
give a nature response following an antomy one, either directly 
or after giving an intermediate response. They follow anatomy re- 
sponses with no consistent pattern. The same is true for the Amer- 
ican-born males. In two instances only among the ABM anatomy 
is followed by nature, and once this nature is a “map with moun- 
tains.” In other words, with the exception of these two illustrations 
of anatomy to nature sequence on the part of the ABM, this char- 
acteristic sequence is one followed by the girls, both CBF and 
ABF, but in a more pronounced manner by the CBF. 


Another difference between the males and females lies in the 
kinds of nature perceived. The girls envisage a greater vista on 
the blots more often than do the males. They move more often 
out to a landscape world of mountains and plains, seashore and 
river banks. 45% of the nature responses of the CBF and 44% of 
those of the ABF are of this kind. Only 30% of the CBM are those 
describing landscape. The ABM give landscape 36% of the time, 
but never once is their description of landscape an expansive vista, 
or even a real landscape. Their responses here again refer to pene- 
trating the blot, such as a “foxhole,” ‘‘a deep sea where you see 
the depth,” “canyons with deep gorge looking in,” or an abstract 
map of land and wind. This type of response on the part of the 
ABM again suggests their greater sexual and aggressive disturbances 


as it did in the anatomy responses, and in their responses to Card 
VI. 


A tentative explanation of the reason why the girls move in a 
sequence from anatomy to nature and to a more expansive type 
of nature is in order here. As we know from interview material, 
and from the literature, the Chinese are not taught to feel shame 
about the body and its functions as are children in some other cul- 
tures, as in America; nor are they given strict, early toilet training. 
But, even though anatomy responses are not equated as readily 
with anxiety feelings as they have been found to be among Amer- 
icans and Europeans, it looks as if the Chinese girls prefer to 
move away from their perceptions of anatomical parts and organs 
to another area. As we have seen the girls turn from an anatomy 
response to one of nature a great majority of the time. Also the 
girls perceive nature in the blots two or three times as frequently 
as they do anatomy. It is suggested then that their greater security 
lies out in the visual field of nature, often landscapes, and that in 
this way the girls remain in balance, moving from a less secure, 
perhaps anxiety ridden, area to one of relative security. The signi- 
ficant role nature plays in the life experience of Chinese can be 
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attested by the predominance accorded nature in the field of art, 
and by the many festival holidays attendant upon seasonal changes. 

The males do not have the same device as do the females for 
they do not move from an anatomy response to one of nature. But 
the China-born males to some extent protect themselves from their 
problems by never penetrating inside the body (only perceiving 
bony structure) and by remaining on the surface of Card VI (sex- 
ual card). As do the girls, they perceive nature quite frequently, 
three times as often as they do anatomy, so it is possible that they 
also prefer or feel more secure in perceiving some aspect of nature 
rather than anatomy. In addition, in describing nature the CBM 
make use of color, whereas in only one instance do they associate 
anatomy with color (color being indicative of getting close to ex- 
perience and feeling emotionally toned in some way to stimulation 
impinging on the organism) . Thus, the CBM have a good deal of 
control over their impulses and can thus behave in “proper Chi- 
nese” ways, dictated by the culture in which they are reared. But 
the CBM do have some outlets for expressing their feelings; they 
are not entirely pliant and controlled. They give many nature re- 
sponses and, in so doing, they do not shy away from color. Also, 
they take pleasure in the oral sphere which we shall discuss later on. 
But they are not as “open” as are the girls who can perceive ana- 
tomy, internal organs as well as bony structure, who use color 
spontaneously, and who move freely from this area of anatomy to 
a more secure one in nature. 


The ABM are not like the other groups. They do not move from 
anatomy to giving nature responses as do the girls and, unlike the 
CBM, they give many less nature responses (nature as well as 
anatomy responses comprise only 7% of their total responses) . Also 
they perceive almost only internal organs when they do perceive 
anatomy, contrary to the CBM, and they associate color with ana- 
tomy. In addition their nature responses often have an anxiety 
ridden connotation, such as penetrating into a hole or something 
deep (ravine or cave), a type of nature never once given by the 
female or CBM groups. It looks as though these males do not feel 
secure in relation to their bodies, particularly in relation to their 
sexual and aggression-fear impulses, about their sex roles, their 
acceptance as people in relation to Americans, in relation to China- 
born Chinese, and in relation to girls. They do not move out to 
nature, to an expansive landscape; they do not shift from an ana- 
tomy to a nature response. Nor do they remain as controlled as do 
the CBM, by remaining on the surface of experience, such as see- 
ing only bony anatomy and hard or surface structures (Card VI). 
Also, as we have seen, the human movement responses of the ABM 
are colored more with suggested fear and hostility feelings than are 
those of the CBM. It looks as though the ABM live closer to a 
threatening world fraught with dangers from without (relation- 
ship to people) and from within (emotions of anger, rage, fear) . 
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The final content category we propose to consider in the present 
investigation is that of orality. Oral responses in some form are not 
predominant but are at least in evidence in the Rorschach records 
of our groups under consideration. It is known that the Chinese 
readily gain satisfaction from the oral sphere and that it is also 
a channel through which they give satisfaction to others. Responses 
were scored as oral if they described food or its preparation, seek- 
ing of food, or where an open mouth, teeth or lips were perceived. 


Both groups of girls averaged two oral responses per person; 
the CBM averaged one and a quarter, and the ABM had on the 
average one and one-half expressions of orality per person. The 
number of individuals giving no oral response is small: two for 
each of the two China-born groups and the ABF. Each of the ten 
ABM gave at least one oral answer. The oral responses in all the 
groups include the use of color in from one-third to one-half the 
responses. In addition, shading in the response (e. g., dark colors in- 
side walnut) is also employed to some extent. Both groups of girls 
are somewhat more expansive than are the males in the frequency 
with which they project orality, but then they have been con- 
sistently more expansive in all their responses, in number, use of 
human movement and color. Interestingly enough, the China-born 
males, who have consistently shown the most constriction and con- 
trol in mode of response, make use of color in the oral area relative- 
ly more often than do the girls. Of the 19 oral responses of the 
CBM, 11 are associated with color. This suggests that the CBM are 
freer in expressing their feelings when they can channel these feel- 
ings into the oral sphere. Responding to color prior to form as 
do the Chinese (including the CBM), when describing food, indi- 
cates their ability to express their emotionality freely and spontane- 
ously in this area. As is known, the Chinese have no emotional 
problem of eating or taking alcohol. They learn from childhood 
not to be guilty about eating food. They are breast-fed, weaned 
slowly, and not deprived of food in childhood. The males may be 
given more food and delicacies than the girls. Among adults ban- 
quets and over-eating to the point of feelings of great fullness 
are considered desirable. Chinese literature abounds in descriptions 
of feasts and banquets. 

Descriptions are often vivid when the ink blots were interpreted 
as food. For instance the CBF speak of “fried shrimps and bread 
crumbs,” “yuyu” for soup, “fluffy candy,” “cherry juice dripping 
down;” the ABF tell of “doughnut puff,” “fried and dropped in 
fat,” “kidneys wrapped in fat,” “pink cotton candy,” “egg out of 
shell;” the CBM refer to “edible green vegetables,” “fruit juice 
flowing from fruit;” the ABM speak of “frying eggs,” “meaty part 
of lobster claw,” “fried fritters.” 

But all of the answers which we have classified under the head- 
ing of orality are not those about food. It is in the other types of 
orality that we can see differences among the groups, the ABF 
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standing out in a different focus from the other three groups. It 
must be noted, however, that in all four groups, the food category 
predominates (a category in which we have included the preparing 
of food). Among the CBF 70% of their oral responses relate to 
food and its preparation; 56% of the oral responses of the ABF do 
so. Among the CBM 80% of their oral responses, and among the 
ABM 80% of these responses relate to food and cooking or gather- 
ing food. 

A second oral category is that where the mouth and teeth are 
described in some dynamic manner, as open mouth, sardonic grin 
showing teeth, teeth alone, red lips. It is this category in which the 
ABF, and only this group, reveals a number of such responses. 
There is only one response of this kind for the CBF, four for the 
CBM, three for the ABM, but fifteen for the ABF. As was pointed 
out earlier, the ABF was the only group that saw eyes or faces peer- 
ing or suggesting some unpleasant mode of expression. It would 
seem that the ABF utilizes some aspect of orality not just for pleas- 
ure but as a possible means of defense or retaliation. They project 
their feelings of guilt, or their fears of retaliation, and they exert 
an implied oral mode of defense. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Students of Chinese personality and informants interviewed in 
investigations on Chinese culture have repeatedly stressed the fact 
that the formal relationships the Chinese maintain with people, 
the control they show over their impulses, and the balance they 
keep between the self and the world around (nature), is related 
to the role each person is expected to play throughout his life. It 
is felt that if one approaches strangers too closely, reveals exces- 
sive spontaneity and impulsivity, one loses one’s role and one for- 
sakes one’s equilibrium. 


Judging from the Rorschach protocols, our China-born groups, 
male and female, fit into this Chinese cultural pattern of control- 
ling their impulses and maintaining a pliant but to some degree 
distanciated role in interpersonal relationships. The Chinese-born 
girls, however show greater flexibility in their responses than do 
the China-born males; they have a less rigid status role to main- 
tain; they are not as responsible as are the males for “following 
in the shadow of their ancestors.” (4) In accepting their less chal- 
lenging role they have found a way of life, of equilibrium and 
balance between themselves and the larger world around them. 
But, in maintaining this balance, they do so at some sacrifice, ex- 
periencing some intermittent feelings of depression or sadness, but 
ones which by no means are severe or overwhelming. For both 
China-born males and females, in the area of nature and especially 
in that of food, there appears to be freedom for enjoyment and 
for expressing emotionality in a spontaneous manner. It is in na- 
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ture where security is found, and in the oral sphere in which satis- 
faction is sought. 


The American-born males, as attested by informant material, 
have a less clear cut role in society than do the China-born males. 
They are more uncertain, less sure of the direction in which their 
lives should or could lead. They are breaking away from a more 
traditional way of life, and are attempting to fit into the prescrib- 
ed American pattern. To achieve this goal, their paths are beset 
with difficulties beyond their control, influences working against 
them both within the smaller Chinese community and the larger 
enveloping American society. In their Rorschach responses these 
American-born Chinese males seem highly disturbed emotionally 
since they give frequent anxiety signs or those suggesting repressed 
and unsatisfied feelings of rebellion. They appear particularly in 
a dilemma in the sexual sphere without being able to work out 
their difficulties in this area. 


The American-born girls on the Rorschach appear to be the 
ones with the most overtly expressed difficulties of adjustment; their 
protocols indicate that they have hostile-fear feelings toward people, 
that they are to some degree aware of their inner conflicts, that 
they have feelings of guilt and are extremely sensitive about the 
opinion of others. From interview material it has been found that 
the American-born girls are in a difficult position in America, 
as are the American-born males, a position of belonging to and 
not being accepted wholeheartedly by either Chinese or American 
groups. But the test does show that these girls can marshall their 
resources better than do the American-born males who acted as 
subjects in the test. They face their conflicts more squarely; they 
rebel but stand up to authoritarian figures; they handle their 
sexual preoccupations more directly, even though in so doing their 
feelings of guilt are aroused. They are not as pliant and as con- 
trolled in emotional expressiveness as are the China-born, nor as 
dependent and placid in accepting their role in life as are the 
China-born girls. What is more, in spite of their anxieties, their 
feelings of guilt and their aggressive impulses, they are able to 
maintain an equilibrium and balance between themselves and the 
outer world almost to the same extent as do the China-born girls. 
In addition, they are able to do much more about facing and over- 
coming their difficulties than do the American-born males, who 
must feel at times quite torn apart and driven by overwhelming 
forces within themselves and from the enveloping environment. 


The Chinese for centuries have worked out a way of life where 
the external role of the individual becomes adjusted to the pattern 
dictated by Chinese society. By following this “status personality” 
(4), it would be expected that all individual differences would 
not be ironed out and that different individuals would find it 
more or less hard to conform to a status personality rather than 
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attempting to work out for themselves modes of behaving and 
feeling more idiosyncratic and more in keeping with their indi- 
vidual psychological make-up. In the Rorschach results we have 
seen something of how this Chinese status personality functions by 
conformity and control, but with limited and allowed areas of 
emotional freedom and enjoyment (nature and oral spheres) , with 
the girls showing greater freedom in creative productivity (M) and 
emotional expressiveness (C) . 


In the American-born subjects we observe what happens with a 
break-down of a status personality role and with a merging into 
the American way of life where less rigid control, more spontaneity, 
more overt expression of feeling, is allowed. In adjusting to a 
different mode of behavior from that of the traditional Chinese, 
the American-born males appear to be rather severely overwhelmed 
by anxieties over the difficulties they encounter in a changing 
society which presents conflicts and problems, cultural, psychological 
and economic in nature. On the other hand, the American-born 
girls are making a better attempt than are the American-born males 
to deal with their difficulties by expressing their fears and conflicts 
more directly, and to tolerate as well as do something about re- 
lieving their anxieties. 

It is hoped that future studies in the field of projective testing 
among Chinese will have a wider scope than was possible to achieve 
within the limits of the present investigation, and that field work- 
ers in China itself, working in the more isolated rural and urban 
areas, will throw further light on what comprises not only the exter- 
nal status personality of the Chinese, but what constitutes the deep- 
er dynamics of the total personality configuration in a more purely 
Chinese cultural environment where the subjects have been less 
influenced by a variety of cultural impacts than they were in this 
piece of research. 
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Through Adolescence with the Rorschach’ 


MARGUERITE Q. MCFATE AND FRANCES G. ORR? 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This paper is the first in a series presenting the analysis of 
Rorschach Ink-Blot Test performances of the same group of chil- 
dren at four different age levels during adolescence. These tests 
were part of the Guidance Study of the Institute of Child Welfare 
at the University of California, an 18-year longitudinal study of 
the personality development of normal children.* The series of 
articles will analyze the Rorschach protocols of these children on 
the bases of (1) frequency of occurrence of single scoring variables, 
(2) “signs” and patterns within the Rorschach, and (3) the rela- 
tionship of these data to life history material.‘ 

Beginning with as precise a description of the data as possible, 
this first paper presents in detail our Rorschach procedures and the 
normative material on single scoring variables. 

In recent years, Rorschach research approaches have run the 
gamut from: molecular study of the single variable to a more 
molar appraisal of the test instrument through studying rater or 
interpreter behavior. The intuitive configurational approach was, 
of course, Rorschach’s contribution to personality methodology and 
has remained the usual approach to the test. The test variables 
are not isolated dimensions, but interrelated, interacting configura- 
tions. However, neither the criteria nor the processes of interpreta- 
tion are fully explicit and public, and it is extremely difficult for 
the experienced and talented clinician to communicate how and 
why he makes the inferences which he does. His background of 
experience, his implicit expectations, his knowledge of what Ror- 
schach signs are associated with what phenomena in the life history 
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of the individual cannot be taught or learned easily. The proficient 
Rorschach interpreter seems to develop a series of frames of 
reference within which he makes judgments and comparisons. He 
develops, in short, a series of subjective norms. 


The past 20 years has also brought an attempt to buttress clini- 
cal judgments by supplying the clinician with more precise descrip- 
tive material as to how various clinical and age groups respond to 
the Rorschach test. The simplest of these are tables of the frequency 
of occurrence of each test variable in the group studied. Their 
communication value, while admittedly limited, is unequivocal. 
One of the four major contributions of Rorschach normative ma- 
terial is to serve as explicit expectations and more public or ob- 
jective frames of reference for the test interpreter. 


A second value lies in the light the data throw on the definition 
of normality. Since the Rorschach behavior of our group is that of 
a normal sample, in the sense that the subjects are participating 
younger members of our society, their tests can be used to define 
roughly and in a preliminary fashion the range of Rorschach 
normality for this age group. The Rorschach was originally des- 
cribed in a clinical setting and is still most often used for clinical 
and psychiatric purposes. Consequently, there has been all too little 
attention paid to test behavior which is associated with adequate 
personal and social functioning. With a more thorough under- 
standing of what constitutes the normal, it should be possible to 
differentiate more discriminatingly what contexts are required for 
so-called pathological signs to be truly signs of abnormality. 


Third, our attempts to describe the growth process in Rorschach 
terms are implemented by such norms as are presented here. Several 
variables, e.g., M, FC, low A%, have been considered signs of 
mature adaptation. To the extent that genetic development is im- 
plied in such an immaturity-maturity concept, the frequency of 
occurrence of each of these variables at different age levels can be 
used to test these generalizations, to confirm or refute them, and 
thus serve as a first approximation to validation on this dimension. 


Perhaps the most important use of such frequency figures is 
as an aid in studying individual Rorschach records, to determine 
whether or not the specific subject is typical of the group. For the 
children in the Guidance Study, these norms can be applied to 
make such judgments and are being so used in further validation 
work with the test. Since, to date, there has been no publication of 
norms for the adolescent years for both sexes, using the Klopfer 
administration and scoring procedures, it is hoped that these figures 
will prove helpful in evaluating other records. Such a use of these 
norms as expected frequencies is limited to individuals whose 
records are similar to this group and its records in a number of 
relevant conditions. These conditions define the theoretical popu- 
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lation to which this sample belongs and to which we can generalize 
the results here obtained. 


The major characteristics which we have used to define this 
sample are: the age group, sociological and intellectual character- 
istics, and the test procedure. 


II. PROCEDURE 
A. Description of the sample. 


Six hundred and sixty-nine Rorschach protocols from 194 sub- 
jects constitute the basis of this report. The subjects are a repre- 
sentative sample of children born in Berkeley, California, between 
January, 1928, and July, 1929. Their physical growth and psycholo- 
gical development have been studied since birth, the Rorschach 
Test being only one of many types of data collected on these chil- 
dren. Special characteristics of the group differentiate them from 
other children of the same age. They were born and live in an 
urban community which is above the average socio-economic status 
for America and which is the location of a state university. Their 
parents had 5-6 years more education than the population average 
at the time the sample was selected. The fathers are superior in 
occupational status. More of the parents are Protestant than in 
other urban groups; more are native-born whites. More homes are 
owned and more labor-saving devices are used than in the average 
American home. Furthermore, the children have participated in a 
research study for their entire: lifetime and have had periodic and 
varied psychometric experience. 

Not all members of the initial sample were available for test- 
ing each year, but the results from all children tested at any one 
age will be reported in this paper.’ The Rorschach sub-samples for 
each year were compared with the total study sample on family 
socio-economic status and intelligence, one measuring environ- 
mental characteristics, the other an aspect of the individual child. 
No biasing or selective factors of the ones investigated appear to 
be present in the subsamples on these two variables.® 


B. Test Schedule. 


Approximately two-thirds of the children, which we call Series 
A (those born between July, 1928, and July, 1929) were given the 
Rorschach on their Ilth, (N=107), 13th, (N=122), 15th, 


5A later paper by the present authors will present analyses of individual 
consistency and age change on a core group of these children who were tested 
at all four age levels. 


*For example, the subsample tested at age 13 had a mean socio-economic rating 
of 10.68 and sigma of 2.98, while the mean of the total group was 11.03, with 
a sigma of 3.02. A comparison of the Rorschach sample with the total group 
showed for both a Stanford-Binet mean I.Q. of 123.2 with a sigma of 16.9 at 


age 14-15, and a Wechsler-Bellevue mean 1.Q. of 118.1 with sigmas of 11.5 
and 11.6 at age 18. , 
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(N=106), and 18th, (N=145), birthdays. The other one-third, 
called Series B (born between January, 1928, and June, 1928) were 
tested on their 12th, (N=83), 14th, (N=60), 16th (N=46), and 
18th, (N=145). Results from the two groups will be reported 
separately inasmuch as they are from different age levels, except age 
18, where both groups are combined. It was originally hoped that 
Series B would represent a small separate group on which the trends 
observed in the larger group could be confirmed. For some of the 
more frequently occurring variables (R, F, M, FM), the age changes 
shown in the means of Series A are supported by evidence from 
Series B. In the case of other variables, the small N of Series B is 
one of the factors which has resulted primarily in less consistent 
age trends. However, none of the discrepancies between the means 
of Series B and those which would be expected from the trend line 
of Series A is large enough to be statistically significant. We present 
the norms for Series B at the end of this paper. However, for 
normative purposes, greater confidence lies with the trends shown 
in the larger group, the group to be discussed here. 


C. Administration and Scoring. 


The procedure of test administration follows that described in 
Klopfer and Kelley, The Rorschach Technique (4). This method 
probably exerts less pressure and gives the subject fewer suggestions 
during the test performance than any other standard method. An 
inquiry was conducted after all ten cards were given in order to 
ascertain the location of the concept and the stimulus aspects which 
had determined the response. The completeness of the inquiry 
varied with the tolerance of the subject for such questioning. 

Scoring was also in accordance with the Klopfer standards.* 
Dr. Klopfer inspected and corrected the scoring of 117 records 
given during the first two years. These became the standard for 
subsequent scoring. The standards are more similar to those des- 
cribed in The Rorschach Technique than to any other published, 
but differ in some details.§ 





7All records from the first four age levels were scored by three persons, includ- 
ing the examiners, within a week or so following the test. Records from the 
15th, 16th, and 18th age levels were scored by at least two persons, not includ- 
ing the examiner, solely on the basis of the written protocol. 

‘Outstanding discrepancies are: scoring entire lower portion of Card VI as 
cut-off W; animals sitting or standing motionless, F, FM; rabbit and worm 
in X joined in a single concept as +P; one dog on II or one person in III, 
not called P; colored clouds or smoke from fire, K, CF. Popular concepts did 
not have to include the use of a determinant to be scored as Main Popular; 
only the specific content to the appropriate location was required. 

Certain arbitrary conventions of scoring include: scoring IX central area 
as S; top D of VIII called “gray” by subject is scored FC’, if called “blue,” 
is scored FC. When texture is used for an animal skin on IV or VI, if it is 
merely called “animal skin” or “bear skin,” the response is scored cF; if it 
is called any other species or three form details are specified (such as head, 
front legs, tail), it is scored Fc. 
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As the result of an investigation of scoring agreement between 
different scorers, a few systematic differences in scoring practice 
were noted between the early years and later years despite our 
attempts to keep the same standards throughout. Some of these 
are in line with the development of the Klopfer scoring system. In 
the early years the criteria for scoring a determinant was relatively 
less stringent, i.e., the subject was not required to verbalize as ex- 
tensively as later, with the consequence that more determinants 
other than F were so scored. Criteria shifted from scoring “dark 
and light” as surface coloring to texture. It was also noted that 
there was an increasing tendency at the later age levels to score 
combinatorial whole responses as single W responses. This results 
in a series of effects: relatively more W, fewer D’s, and a smaller 
total number of responses, R. Also, the number of main determ- 
inants is thereby reduced, for the various determinants associated 
with the combined D’s become additional scores only. 

The results of the statistical analysis of main scores only will 
be presented in this series, although computations were duplicated 
for other kinds of variables.® It was not deemed ‘useful to include 
the results of this additional analysis because the results differed 
so slightly from that on the main variables alone. This“could have 
been expected for the two. sets of scores were highly correlated, 
since the main score contributes so much to the weighted. At age 
13, for example, the Pearson Product-Moment correlation between 
FC main and FC main plus one-half additional was .90, and be- 
tween FM main and FM so weighted was .93. These two variables 
were chosen for illustrative purposes since they, of all the determin- 
ants, are most frequently included as additional scores. 


D. Statistical methods. 


The choice of a statistic descriptive of the frequency of occur- 
rence was limited by the markedly skewed distribution of most of 
the Rorschach variables, almost half having a modal value of 
zero at all age levels. The statistics usually used for summarizing 
normative data are inadequate. With such skewed distributions, 
means are unduly influenced by atypically high scoring individuals. 
In addition, the standard deviation is often useless for segregating 
persons below the mean on the Rorschach, since one sigma below 
the mean is characteristically a negative value, an impossible score. 

The median, the 25th and 75th percentiles and the percentage 
of the group who obtained a score other than zero on the variable 
were the four statistics chosen to describe the test results for each 
age level. None of these statistics is affected by score values at the 





°The other kinds of variables were a weighted score consisting of mains 
weighted twice plus additionals, and composite scores in which single variables 
were summed; for example, all shading were included in composite k+ K+ 
FK+ Fe+ c+ C’. 
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extremes of the distribution. The quartiles always fall at meaning- 
ful points and can be used to select extreme or atypically scoring 
individuals. For the rarely occurring variables, the percentage of 
the group using the variable expresses its expected frequency. 

Means and standard deviations were also computed for certain 
variables which are less skewed. 

Table 1 (page 312) presents the medians, quartiles and per 
cent of children using each single Rorschach variable for the sub- 
jects tested at ages 11, 13, 15, and 18. Table 2 (page 313) presents 
the mean and standard deviation for the more frequently occur- 
ring variables on the same age groups. 

The differences between scores obtained by each sex group on 
the mean, and per cent occurrence were analyzed for each variable 
at each age level. Statistically significant sex differences are indi- 
cated in Tables 1 and 2 by marking with an asterisk or dagger the 
figure which is the larger of the two. 

Table 3 summarizes the changes with age which are statistically 
Significant at the 1% and 5% level of confidence for each variable. 
The frequency at each age was compared with frequency at every 
other age by means of t tests. The inter-age correlational factor, 
produced by having partially overlapping groups at the various age 
levels, was ignored in these computations. Hence, these are ex- 
tremely conservative estimates of statistical significance. 

Tables 4 and 5 refer to Series B, the 12, 14, and 16-year group. 
Table 4 presents the median, quartiles, and per cent occurrence 
of each variable. Table 5 gives the mean and standard deviation of 
less skewed variables. No age or sex differences were computed for 
this smaller group, and the tables are included for inspection only. 

Figure 1 portrays the mean values for each sex group of the 
more frequently occurring variables. Figure 2 presents the per 
cent of each sex group obtaining a score on each of 19 less fre- 
quently occurring variables. Both figures refer to the results from 
the 11, 13, 15 and 18-year levels. 


III. Discussion 
A. Number of responses. 


The total number-of responses, R, increases with age after 13 
years for both sexes.-At.each age level the average R for the girls 
is higher than for the-boys, although this sex difference does not 
achieve statistical significance until age 18. At the early ages the 
average falls at the lower level of what Rorschach considered 
normal (7, p. 21), but it rises at the later ages. The number of 
responses given by this group is only about half as large as that ob- 
tained by Hertz (1) on Cleveland, Ohio, adolescents, aged 12 and 
15, and is lower than Hertzman and Margulies (3) found in a 
New York study on early and late adolescents.1° 


*%A complete comparison of the frequency figures reported in all published. - 
literature appears in Orr, F. G. (6). 
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The explanation of this difference in R may lie in a combina- 
tion of factors. The samples unquestionably differed in some ways. 
The Berkeley group is equivalent, if not superior, to either of 
these other groups in intelligence, so that this lower productivity 
is not explained by intellectual differences. The Institute test 
procedure was one which minimized any suggestions for a larger 
number of responses. To some extent, our criteria for determining 
what constitutes a response minimizes the number of responses. 
Whereas other Rorschach workers tend to score component parts 
which are combined into a whole as details and separate responses, 
the Klopfer scoring system scores a single whole response more 
often. 

B. Locations. 


The number of whole responses, W, increases significantly for 
boys with age, but there is no change for the girls. In contrast, on 
the usual detail variable, D, the girls’ scores do increase significantly 
with age, and the boys’ do not. 

The unusual detail variable, Dd, is used increasingly at the 
later age levels to a statistically significant degree. By age 18 
almost half the group scores on this variable, whereas only one- 
fourth to one-third did at the earlier ages. 

The use of space, S, occurs in 20% or less of the records at any 
one age. There is a significant decrease in the number of girls 
using S at age 13 and a gradual increase in use thereafter. 

Sex differences in the number of responses probably explain 
the fact that on W and D, girls have higher mean scores than boys 
(except for W at age 18). More girls than boys score on detail 
scoring categories at almost all ages. 

Over this age range the average absolute frequency of W 
changes little, while the frequency of D appears to be related to 
the rapid rise in the total number of responses at the later ages. 
Although the frequencies of the location categories at age 13 are 
not significantly different from adjacent age levels, these variables 
appear to vary in a related manner. Total number of responses, 
details D and Dd decrease slightly, while W appears to increase. 
This shift at age 13, although statistically non-significant occurs 
for both sexes. 

With regard to the number of W’s, this group stands high in 
comparison with the Hertz (1), and Hertzman and Margulies 
groups (3). Since normal detail, D, is defined differently by 
practically every investigator reporting in the literature, agree- 
ment on occurrence could not be expected. These adolescents score 
lower in absolute number of D than other groups reported. 


C. Populars. 


The average number of popular concepts used increases by 
approximately one from age 11 to age 18 for both sexes. At all 
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ages the girls give slightly more populars than the boys, but only 
at age 18 is this difference of a statistically significant magnitude. 


D. Movement. 


The number of our children giving human movement respon- 
ses is always high, and the percentage increases somewhat with age. 
The mean number of M is significantly higher at age 18 than at 
the early ages. The trend line of the means is different for the 
two sexes, but the frequency of M’s for girls remains consistently 
higher than for boys. The greatest sex difference appears at age 
18, although the 13-year comparison also shows a significant differ- 
ence on this variable. 


The average frequency of FM responses decreases significantly 
with age for both boys and girls, the maximum decrease occurring 
between ages 11 and 13. With the exception of the earliest age, 
girls give more animal movement responses, but this difference is 
not statistically significant. 

The ratio M:FM, which has been considered one of the ma- 
turity indices, moves in the expected direction over the adelescent 
age span. However, this change seems more related to the sharp 
decrease in FM than to the increase in M. 

Only a small percentage of the group ever scores m, inanimate 
movement. The increase with age is non-significant, and no signifi- 
cant sex difference appears. 

Our group means for M stand high in comparison with all 
other studies with the exception of Hertz’s Brush Study adoles- 
cents (1), who obtained twice as many as our children at the 
ages she reported (ages 12 and 15). 


E. Shading. 
1. Three-dimensionai shading 


The K scores are among the least frequently occurring vari- 
ables, less than 20% of this group scoring FK, K, or k at any one 
age. The only significant age comparisons indicate some tendency 
for more boys to score these variables at the later ages than at 
the earlier ages. There are no significant sex differences, but it is 
interesting that, in general, more boys than girls obtain scores in 
these categories. 


2. Surface shading 


Many more of our adolescents use surface texture variables 
than use shading as diffusion or vista. About half of our children 
use Fc and cF at most age levels. Sex differences are not always 
significant on these variables, but with the exception of cF at age 
11, consistently more girls than boys use the surface texture as- 
pects of the cards. The percentage of boys obtaining an Fc remains 
quite constant from age to age; the percentage of girls varies more, 
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attaining a peak at age 15. The per cent occurrence of cF for both 
sexes reaches a maximum at age 13, and decreases significantly to 
age 18. 


Hertzman and Margulies (3) report that only 7% of their 
13-year-old boys received a score of cF, while as many of our chil- 
dren used cF as used Fc. However, the same authors report a 
higher occurrence of cF in their male college freshmen (42%) than 
we find in our 18-year-old boys (31%). It is possible that differ- 
ences in scoring criteria contribute to this discrepancy, but the 
inconsistency of the differences at the two age levels indicates that 
other factors are involved. 


F. Color. 


The patterns of age change on the color variables (FC, CF, C, 
Sum C, % VIII-X) are neither consistent nor significant, but the 
sex comparisons are among the most clear-cut in the data. More 
girls obtain FC and CF scores, and the mean number of responses 
on FC, Sum C, and % VIII-X are consistently higher for girls. 

Rorschach noted that “male subjects show fewer color answers 
than females, corresponding to the greater emotional lability of 
the female,” (7, p. 34). Hertz (1) also finds a similar sex difference. 
Our color averages for both sexes are in line with most other 
studies in the literature with the exception of Hertz, who reports 
more of all color variables. 


M + Sum C, an estimate of personality dilation, follows a 
pattern similar to that for human movement, since M for our 
children is its larger component. Girls show significantly higher 
means than boys at three age levels. Both sexes show an increase 


in the means with age, the change for girls at age 18 being the 
most outstanding. 


G. Form. 


The trend in mean number of form responses, F, is sharply 
upward over the four ages for both sexes. The average F for girls 
is consistently higher than for boys, although never significantly 
so. Comparison with other studies is impossible because this vari- 
able is not reported in the literature. 


H. Content. 


Expressed in terms of per cent occurrence in our group, the four 
main content variables rank A, H, Ad, Hd, in order. The order of 
means for these categories is the same, but the average number of 
animal responses is many times higher than that of human respon- 
ses, even at age 18. There are no sex differences in the per cent of 
children using these four content categories. However, in terms 
of means, girls give consistently more human and more human de- 
tail responses than boys. The number of H scores increases signifi- 
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cantly with age. The trend lines for number of A and Ad also rise 
somewhat. 


Although A% is often used in an estimation of personality 
maturity or immaturity, it does not change in frequency during 
adolescence in this sample. The average for both boys and girls 
always remains over 50%. 


I. Conclusions. 


Throughout this discussion the authors have been tempted to 
interpret these data, especially the trends through time. However, 
hypotheses suggested by these age changes will be reserved for the 
previously mentioned article discussing the core group. Since in this 
group the same children were tested at each of the four age levels, 
group age changes through adolescence will be differentiated from 
inter-individual variation. 


The following general statements may be made with regard to 
age trends for the groups reported here. The average use of these 
variables seems to increase with age for both sexes: R, K, M, F, P, 
H, A. The mean use of W increases for boys only. Both sexes show 
a decrease in use of FM. The per cent of children using d, and Dd 
increases over the four ages. ‘The per cent scoring a cF decreases. 


Certain sex differences also stand out. Institute workers have 
long had the clinical impression that girls give far richer Rorschach 
records qualitatively. These data point up the consistency with 
which girls in this test situation are more responsive quantitatively 
also. At all ages, girls average a higher number of responses. As a 
consequence, they obtain higher averages for each location and 
each determinant, the most striking example being the consistently 
greater use of all color variables. There are a few minor exceptions, 
the most interesting of which is that more boys than girls score on 
the.determinants usually regarded as anxiety indicators. 
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Scoring 
Variable 


FK 


Fe 
cF 
Cc’ 
FC 
CF 


Hd 


Ad 
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TABLE 1—FREQUENCY OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES 


Medians, Quartiles, and Per cent of Boys and Girls 
Obtaining a Score of One or More 
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TABLE 2—FREQUENCY OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES 


Means and Standard Deviations 


1 13 15 18 
Scoring Boys’ N=54 Boys’ N=63 Boys’ N=54 Boys’ N=70 
Variable Girls’ N=53 Girls’ N=59 Girls’ N=52 Girls’ N=75 
Mean _ S.D. Mean _ S.D. Mean _ S.D. Mean _ S.D. 
R b 15.83 10.43 15.48 10.79 18.00 10.88 19.81 12.24 
9g 18.00 13.58 17.25 10.27 21.08 15.67 24.45¢ 14.83 
Ww b 6.91 2.78 7.43 2.61 7.41 2.66 8.73 4.30 
9g 7.64 2.78 8.24 2.20 7.98 2.63 7.67 2.77 
D b 6.41 6.34 6.33 6.51 8.00 7.29 7.94 5.93 
, 9g 8.13 8.60 725 0467.13 9.06 8.36 11.84* 8.06 
M b 2.17 2.28 1.95 1.37 2.57 1.52 2.60 2.20 
g 2.64 2.26 2.78* 1.80 2.73 1.86 3.80* 2.35 
FM b 4.85 3.70 2.71 1.78 2.54 1.90 - 2.06 1.53 
g 4.66 2.72 2.78 2.35 2.98 1.88 2.56 1.87 
F b 4.81' 5.49 re Be Ard 9.52 9.23 11.23 10.06 
9g 5.34 8.22 7.27. 7.18 10.85 12.66 13.13 9.46 
FC b 0.81 1.58 0.89 1.14 0.94 1.37 0.71 1.08 
9g 1.36 1.76 1.14 1.32 1.33 1.60 1.65* 1.84 
P b 4.30 2.11 4.79 1.60 5.30 1.76 5.39 1.62 
9g 4.96 1.91 4.93 1.74 5.58 1.87 6.11* 1.71 
=c b 1.08 1.34 1.10 1.00 0.91 1.05 1.01 1.22 
9g 1.78* 1.40 1.42 1.36 1.30 1.09 1.53¢ 1.56 
M+ s5C b 3.21 2.89 3.02 1.82 3.49 1.97 3.73 2.50 
9 4.38} 2.91 4.29* 2.43 4.01 2.01 5.33* 3.16 
A% b 57.19 17.41 55.81 14.36 55.98 15.58 55.11 15.39 
9g 54.26 14.57 52.42 13.20 55.46 14.19 51.27 13.13 
VIIN-X% »b 35.52 11.57 35.49 9.46 37.18 11.22 37.50 10.00 
g 39.08 10.46 38.69 10.95 38.64 8.42 38.80 8.97 
H b 1.67 1.86 1.97 1.38 2.56 1.46 2.80 1.84 
9g 2.09 2.07 2.85* 1.88 2.81 1.78 3.89* 2.10 
Hd b 1.09 2.17 0.86 2.56 0.98 2.07 0.93 1.66 
9g 1.28 2.23 1.03 2.14 1.87 ~ 3.70 1.95* 2.76 
A b 7.22 4.76 7.00 5.14 7.85 4.51 8.24 4.04 
9g 7.17 3.45 7.37 4.02 8.75 4.93 9.59 4.87 
Ad b 1.87 3.91 1.71 3.85 2.26 3.60 2.31 4.03 
9g 123 86022:62 1.76 2.89 2.54 4.09 2.72 3.60 

b Boys *Significant sex difference {Significant sex difference 

g Girls at 1% level at 5% level 
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Through Adolescence with the Rorschach 





TABLE 5—FREQUENCY OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES 


Means and Standard Deviations 


Scoring Boys’ 
Variable Girls’ 
Mean 

R b 17.50 
9g 15.09 

Ww b 7.28 
fe) 7.00 

D b 7.42 
9g 6.49 

M b 2.42 
9g 2.1) 

FM b 4.14 
re] 4.23 

F b 5.67 
9 3.83 

FC b 0.86 
g 1.13 

P b 4.11 
9g 4.72 

=C b 1.62 
9 1.62 

M+ 3C b 3.99 
g 3.55 

A% b 53.81 
9 58.38 

VIN-X% b 36.44 
g 38.06 

H b 1.92 
9g 1.64 

Hd b 1.33 
9g 0.87 

A b 6.86 
9g 6.85 

Ad b 2.81 
9g 1.74 


b Boy. 
g Girls 


N=36 
N=47 


S.D. 


12.19 
8.88 
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Mean 
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14.43 
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6.04 
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N=25 
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FIGURE 1 
FREQUENCY OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES 


Percent of Boys and Girls Obtaining a Score of One or More 
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FIGURE 2 


FREQUENCY OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES 


Percent of Boys and Girls Obtaining a Score of One or More 
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FIGURE 3 
GROUP AVERAGES OF RORSCHACH VARIABLES 


Age Changes and Sex Differences 
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GENERAL REVIEWS 


Art Techniques in Studying Child Personality 
L. B. MurpHy 


In recent years several important books dealing with the 
creative expression of children have appeared. Each of these, fol- 
lowing the proclivities of its author, has its own unique approach 
to the field of the arts. Each has a different vocabulary and con- 
cepts for analysis of children’s creative work which are not the 
result merely of the fact that the books are concerned with different 
art products—painting alone in one instance or body movements 
and graphic expressions in another, or a variety of art media in 
others. 


Painting and Personality (1) by Aschuler and Hattwick is a 
study of the relationship between various features of the paintings 
of young children and their behavior as observed in the nursery 
schools where the paintings were collected. The most objective and 
simple aspects of color and form are studied: the frequency of ap- 
pearance of each of the major colors, the frequency of vertical, 
horizontal, circular, and diagonal lines, and the use of space. In 
general Alschuler and Hattwick’s findings agree with previous re- 
ports of Trudi Schmid-Wahner and others that red is used by 
emotionally responsive pre-school children while blues and greens 
are used by children who are more controlled, more intellectual, 
more conforming. The detailed statistics in Painting and Person- 
ality are interesting, not merely to-confirm trends generally agreed 
upon in earlier writing in this field, but to highlight the limitations 
of these trends. The new statistics make it increasingly clear that 
personality groups overlap and that the differences of approach in 
color and line are not distinct enough to justify any diagnosis from 
a few paintings or from the analysis of a few categories in one 
painting. 

Napoli, in Finger-painting and Personality Diagnosis (3), pays 
less attention to formal aspects and symbolic analysis of art products 
than to the process of finger-painting and to accessory activity and 
posture. The implications for personality diagnosis of smearing, 
scrubbing, pushing, pulling, patting, slapping, scratching, stabbing, 
and tapping are brought out. Rhythm, texture, balance and order, 
and sequence in paintings are dealt with in detail. A rather full 
discussion of the activity which may accompany finger-painting 
includes remarks on the significance of posture, the position of 
attack, parts of the hand used, timing of addition of water, extent 
of surface covered, order and neatness, cleaning up, and the sig- 
nificance of repeated paintings. 
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In The Personality of the Pre-School Child (5) Werner Wolff, 
using drawing rather than painting as his medium, is concerned 
with projection, rhythm, balance, relationships between different 
parts of a drawing, and other dynamics underlying graphic move- 
ment. He investigates the meanings of the child’s expressive ac- 
tivities—what is going on in his perception and feelings and in his 
relation to the adults about him and the world he lives in. 


The focus of the book is on the conception of the self which the 
child develops as he grows. In the process of tracing this, Wolff 
reviews the child’s orientation to his feelings, social life, and reality 
and deals with the generally recognized subjectivism of the young 
child’s thought. He comments on the lack of clear distinction be- 
tween reality and imagination, on the meaning of play as release 
of emotion, and on the child’s effort to find meaning in expe- 
rience. Wolff feels that symbol and reality are one for the young 
child, in whom manifest and latent meanings are not yet separated 
—that is, conscious associations are not substitutes or modifications 
of unconscious images. Analysis of the products of the young child 
should not, therefore, attempt to apply the analytic techniques or 
interpretation of content symbolism commonly used with adult 
material. 


Wolff is particularly interested in rhythm—repetitions of and 
alterations in the same unit or elaborations of the same pattern. 
This leads into a consideration of the relation between the child’s 
capacity for introjection and configuration and the development of 
the self. Wolff admits that much more work is needed in this area, 
but his finding is that unity and good introjection appear where 
the I.Q. and rhythmic quotient of a child are comparable and that 
where there is a wide discrepancy some failure in personality inte- 
gration is indicated. The capacity for rhythmical organization is 
believed by Wolff to be largely determined by innate factors. This 
would not eliminate the importance of observation and learning in 
the child but emphasizes the likelihood that innate organizing fac- 
tors are at work in addition. 


In judging expressive behavior or movements Wolff uses the 
following categories: the tendency to be static or dynamic, even- 
tempered or changing as to mood, spontaneous or dependent on 
suggestions, adaptive or non-adaptive, secure or insecure, tense 
or relaxed, and to relate to children of either sex. Behavior in 
routine and motor activities and in the handling of objects, and 
preference for realistic or imaginative approach in finger-painting, 
brush painting, block building, or clay, are all data for analysis. 
Expressive behavior is postulated to be a response to stimuli from 
within the child’s own organism. Evidences of tension, degree of 
balance, and characteristics of positions are all indications of inner 
attitudes. 
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Finger-painting and other graphic expressions are, therefore, 
taken as a reflex of bodily movements and of inner personal dy- 
namics. Emphasis is placed on the interrelationships of different 
qualities. A combination of high pressure combined with confine- 
ment to a spot might indicate a stopping of energies. High pressure 
combined with movements without rhythm and balance might indi- 
cate aggressiveness. Wolff gives special attention to the problems 
of security-insecurity and the areas of security in graphic form, 
balance, centering, determination, continuity, sharpness, width and 
shape of lines and forms. He observes that low scores are more 
reliable indicators of insecurity than high scores are indicators of 
security. 


Structure of forms and lines, textures of strokes, directions of 
strokes, and movement and form are discussed’ by- Wolff more fully 
than they were by Napoli (3), and a three-page outline of relations 
between graphic elements and their assumed personality signifi- 
cance is presented. In addition, Wolff presents a series of small 
experiments in order to clarify the meaning of graphic behavior. 
For example, five-year-olds use larger sizes and change a given pat- 
tern while older children choose smaller sizes and follow a given 
pattern in accordance with their growing self-control. The pre- 
school child generally recognizes his own drawing of a man, which 
suggests that each child’s style is differentiated to some extent from 
that of other children. 


An interesting part of Wolff’s book deals with his research in 
the drawing of the family constellation. He found that the order 
in which the child draws himself (first, last, etc.) ,.and the relative 
size of the drawings of himself in comparison with the others in 
his family are an expression of his feeling of his own relative im- 
portance. Concrete idiosyncracies in detail may reveal the child's 
wishes and fears regarding the individual members of his family. 
In an experiment with twenty children from 5 to 14 Wolff found 
that only two pre-school children left out a member of his family 
group. Other observations were that the father ranked first in 
sequence and the mother was reported by the child to punish more. 


Against this background we can now look at the two main 
contributions of 1947: Margaret Naumberg’s Studies of the Free Art 
Expression of Behavior Problem Children (4) and Viktor Lowen- 
feld’s analysis of children’s drawings and paintings (2). Both of 
these authors are interested in therapy, and they use an approach 
correlating case studies, art products, and behavior or emotional 
needs rather than the more statistical approach of Schmid- 
Waehner (5) or Alschuler and Hattwick (1). The difference here 
is more important than a difference between an essentially clinical 
and a strictly scientific approach because the divergent processes 
which these authors go through in making their observations lead 
them to observe a different range of things. Both Naumberg and 
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Lowenfeld are concerned with the total integrated experience of 
the child who is producing an art or graphic product. 


Naumberg’s book (4) has as a particular recommendation the 
fact that clinical histories and test records such as the Binet and 
Rorschach are summarized, and the paintings and other art activity 
are reported in the context of the child’s problems and background 
and in a sequence related to his emotional changes. The child’s 
mood in approaching each session and his conversation and com- 
ments on his work give a lively picture of what is going on and 
afford a full context for the psychoanalytic comments and inter- 
pretations of the pictures and of the process of drawing or painting. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, as well as being a competent artist and 
teacher, has an unusually developed perception of children. His 
book Creative and Mental Development (2) is concerned with the 
stages and processes of development of the child’s mind as they are 
reflected in his creative work or can be assisted by it. His actual 
research clarifies and gives accuracy to those insights which have 
emerged from a prolonged and rich experience of watching and 
sharing children’s creative efforts. With extreme care he traces the 
process of creative expression and the result of one or another type 
of creative work for the children involved—whether it makes the 
individual child happy and complete or unhappy and separated 
from himself. He observes the child’s struggles and difficulties and 
the points where he is unable to complete a clear picture and sug- 
gests ways of stimulating the child’s experience so that he may 
clarify and complete his concept. At all points the author is con- 
cerned with what the creative work means to the child in terms of 
its relation to his current developmental stages—the kind of person 
he is and his needs and feelings at the time. This concern is ex- 
pressed in titles and subheads as well as in every paragraph of the 
book. 
~~ But while Lowenfeld is primarily concerned with art education 
and not with the understanding of art as a projective technique, 
his observations of development in art are important for every 
student of projective methods. Color, line, movement, and form 
are all evaluated in relation to the developmental stage the child 
is passing through. The scribbling periods from two to four years 
are seen as the initial stages of self-expression and immediately 
precede the first objectively oriented attempts at representations 
and the beginnings of representative symbols of the human figure 
and of space relationships. 

As the child develops a concept of space and of himself as ori- 
ented in space his attitude changes from an impulsive: egocentric 
attitude to a cooperative one in which he feels related to Man and 
senses himself as part of the environment. The increasing objec- 
tivity of his awareness extends to color as well as form and space 
relations. No longer does color have primarily an emotional mean- 
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ing for him as it did in the earlier stages but is understood to be 
related to objects. 


In the next stage of “dawning realism” the greater awareness 
of the self (expressed in behavior by greater independence of adults 
and perhaps by defiance of emotionality) is accompanied by aware- 
ness of sex and other differences and the visual details associated 
with these differences. This greater visual awareness goes along 
with a decrease in the use of exaggerations and omissions as means 
of expressing emotions. Parts of the body which have special emo- 
tional value are now drawn in further detail. 


At the next stage Lowenfeld is particularly concerned with the 
relation between the new capacity for reasoning and the fate of 
the unconscious creativity of the child which may be destroyed if 
the critical capacities are exploited too rapidly and before the child 
is able to absorb the new approach into his perceptive frame- 
work. Adolescence is seen as a crisis or period of decision in which 
the child’s tendency to approach experience either visually or kin- 
esthetically becomes more defined. The visually minded will be 
more concerned with appearance, structure and form. The kin- 
esthetic or “haptic” type will deal with subjective experiences that 
place the ego in value relationship to the environment. 

The varied approaches of these books are to be regarded as 
stages in a process of clarification of the meaning of children’s art 
products and related behavior. Though the validation is still far 
from complete for the techniques presented, and though the 
process of arriving at insight into personality structure is still 
elusive, such books as these which have been discussed are gradually 
rounding out the data necessary for an understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the child’s development and his creative work. 
Even more important, they are presenting a constantly more secure 
basis for delving into the nature of the child's projection in an 
effort to decipher that for which his art — are in a sense 
hieroglyphs. Further progress in this field will depend on more 
systematic and extensive study of the hypeotheses offered so far 
and on more study of the process of reaching insight. 
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CASE STUDIES 


Integration of Test Results with Clinical Observations 
A Diagnostic Case Study’ 


MortiMer M. Meyer, Pu.D.? 


The following case material is presented as an illustration of 
the problem which the Clinical Psychologist faces when the test 
results appear to differ from the clinical observations and when 
the various tests themselves do not seem to point toward the same 
diagnosis or dynamic structure. This problem is more likely to 
occur in those situations where the projective techniques are used 
since they often provide information about the patient which may 
not be evident clinically. It is the integration of such results that 
taxes the skill of the psychologist and is the point at which he can 
be of maximum service to the referring person. The following is 
a case in which the test results seemed at variance with each other, 
as well as with the observed problem. . 


The subject is a 26-year-old, white male, who has been in 
treatment for about 10 sessions. He has been through severe com- 
bat, but in treatment talked about it in an affectless tone and is un- 
able to express any clear problems. He is nervous and irritable. 
The therapist, in referring this individual for testing, questioned 
whether the patient’s apathy and passivity observed in the thera- 
peutic sessions were part of an early schizophrenic defense rather 
than a traumatic war neurosis because of his complete inability to 
express, in or out of the therapeutic session, any of the hostility 
appropriate to even simple daily situations. The additional ques- 
tions asked by the therapist were related to the most suitable areas 
to be dealt with in therapy to aid in the progress of the unmoving 
therapeutic situation. It was the therapist’s impression as a result 
of events in the therapy that despite the observed apathy and pas- 
sivity, the patient was really very hostile and angry, but unable to 
express these feelings. Instead, he just remained apathetic, sub- 
missive, and passive in his overt behavior. 


In the testing situation the patient was likewise essentially un- 
emotional and passive. He constantly “sirred” the examiner and 
gave the subjective impression of marked immaturity and lethargy. 
He was given the Rorschach, TAT, Draw a Person, Wechsler- 
Bellevue, and Sentence Completion Tests. The Rorschach will be 





*Sponsored by the Veterans Administration and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The statements and conclusions published by 
the authors are a result of their own study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Administration. 

2Chief Psychologist, Los Angeles Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 
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discussed first. Both the profile and the statistical relationship of 
various determinants reveal the subject to be an immature indivi- 
dual unable to integrate his needs for affection and probably of 
unstable emotionality. Reviewing the responses card by card pro- 
vides more detailed insights. 

The first card stimulated no significant response in the reeeranes 
ance proper. However, in the inquiry he gave as an additional 
response, “a human body,” which he described in detail. This sug- 
gestion of hesitancy in his acceptance of the female body can be 
used simply as an alert signal to the possibility of his interest in, 
and attraction to, the female as a sexual object, but with reserve 
and caution. Card II again stimulated a whole response of im- 
mature quality, but the reaction time increased by ten seconds, and 
there was a violent reaction to color, which brought with it evi- 
dence of considerable underlying aggression. A favorable sign noted 
in the inquiry is that although late, he attempts to control himself 
and prevent further involvement in the violent emotional reaction, 
but had to do it by avoidance of the situation. It is as if, having 
exploded, he would regret it and decide to avoid it and deny his 
emotionalism. More important at this point, however, is the fact 
that he tied up injury with the expression of strong emotion. He 
saw not only blood but blood which was indication of severe injury. 


By the third card, although the time increases still further, he 
managed to regain control. He gave the popular response but with 
difficulty in deciding the sex of the figures. These figures, according 
to him, could be either men or women. Such an interpretation sug- 
gests at least culturally, that he is uncertain whether to play the 
traditionally masculine or aggressive role, or a female or passive 
role. In terms of Card II, this might be understood to be the result 
of his fear of injury if he were to express strong emotion since it 
is tied up with aggressive behavior. As a result it causes him. to 
attempt to withhold such expression. This, in turn, would make 
him feel passive and consequently question his virility as a male. 

Card IV stirred up marked shading anxiety. The content sug- 
gests the possibility that a residue of traumatic war experiences: is 
still present. His confusion and concern were finally expressed 
directly in his questioning of the blot material as if he had momen- 
tarily at least lost his objective viewing of the stimulus material 
and was seeking reassurance. 

Card V indicates recovery in his ability to see the popular re- 
sponse with movement, but it should be noted that he saw it with 
the card in reverse position. In terms of the previous material, the 
question could be raised whether this is a possible indication of 
some negativism in this individual, who, at the same time, seeks 
to conform. The closing comment, “Like stuff I dream once in a 
while,” suggests disturbing dreams with possible implication of 
excessive unconscious anxiety. The aggression noted in Card II is 
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further clarified in Card VI, where he tied it in with sexuality. The 
phallic symbol was seen as a “bullet” which had been shot into a 
“bag,” the latter being located in the vaginal area. It would thus 
seem that for him the male is very destructive in the sexual act. 


Card VII, in which there is the area most frequently seen as 
a vagina and consequently often considered as representing at- 
titudes toward female sexuality, the patient responds with markedly 
contrasting concepts. The first is the bay or harbor, a place of 
= and refuge. In the testing of the limits, where he is asked 
directly for sexual areas, he points to this card and calls it a 
“womb.” The second response on Card VII is a “frog, squashed.” 
It thus seems probable that the two responses reflect his ambivalent 
attitude toward women as a mother figure the haven of refuge— 
and as an object of aggression. The accumulation of clues thus far 
in terms of the immature, impulsive, emotional reaction, aggres- 
sion, and war material, sets up tentatively a diagnosis of a trau- 
matic war neurosis in an individual of hysteric character structure. 
The tentative diagnosis of war neurosis is based on the presence of 
the war content in both cards IV and VI with such tension and 
anxiety. The suggested character structure is based on the explosive 
color reaction to Card II and the marked aggression which is seen 
in cards II and VII. 


This tentative formulation was made at this point because the 
next three cards with their strong color stimulation present a 
second opportunity to check the patient’s hysterical reaction. In 
many such records it is of value to come to some hypothesis at this 
point since, if the patient’s reaction remains the same, finding the 
estimate in the first half of the color cards verified by the second 
half, adds to the assurance of the diagnosis. In addition, it tends to 
point up the diagnostic thinking and, if the second half is at vari- 
ance, this variation becomes more apparent. There is always time 
to review the entire sequence. 

In Card VIII he responded with the popular and left the card. 

In Card IX he showed the full force of both the hysterical and 
traumatic war problems by the response which combined color and 
tension. Thus, as indicated in his reactions to Cards II, VIII, and 
IX, the only way he can prevent an initial outburst to emotional 
stimulation is to avoid completely responding to the color. Card 
X re-affirm this. As long as he could avoid responding to the color, 
he remained controlled; but under the prolonged challenge when 
he could not defend himself against it, the outbursts occurred 
again, in the last response to the card . 


In testing the limits, it is noticeable that he had difficulty in 
accepting any areas which might be male sexual symbols; and that 
when he does find one, it is “awful pointed.” He found the aggres- 
sive implication of male sexuality and behavior too great to accept 
it with comfort. 
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This flagrantly hysteric record of marked anxiety and traumatic 
war material seems irreconcilable with the clinical picture of an 
individual who is so markedly unemotional, passive, compliant, and 
almost lethargic. It requires some very decisive psychological struc- 
turing to understand the apparent contradition. If, as is generally 
accepted, the Rorschach presents the basic character structure and 
essentially unconscious material, it is essential if the psychological 
findings are to have any practical meaning to a thereapist, that 
the conscious structure be understood and integrated with the 
underlying material. 


The pattern of scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue fulfills almost 
all the indicators of hysteria as formulated by Shafer.* 
1. The performance score is higher than the verbal. 
2. Low information score in comparison with compre- 
hension. 
3. The moralistic naivete in comprehension. 
4. Low digit span. 


However, contrary to his formulation are the low scores on visual 
motor tests. The low score on the blacks was a result of slowness 
rather than of inability. He received a bonus for time only on 
Design 1 and completed Design 7 correctly without help in six 
minutes. His difficulty with digit symbol again, at least in part, was 
due to slowness and in part to erasures and corrections of two of 
the reversed ‘“‘N”’ figure, which cost him twenty seconds. The 
variation from the pattern on these tests and the markedly high 
“deterioration” score seemed to carry possible implications more 
serious than the hysteric pattern. The high picture arrangement, 
low digit span, the high object assembly, and the low block design 
scores, however, tend to point away from a schizophrenic process. 
The tentative conclusion made, therefore, was again a pattern 
typical of hysterics, plus some inhibiting feature of high cost to the 
intellectual efficiency of this patient. The inhibiting feature, on 
the basis of Rapaport’st findings that low block scores and low 
digit symbol are most frequent in the depressed groups, was inter- 
preted as possible indication of a depressive trend which would 
account for the overtly apathetic appearance. Such an interpre- 
tation, however, would seem at odds with the Rorschach findings. 
Although this gave some clues to the conscious structure, it is felt 
that the “Drawing of a Person” served as the catalytic agent in 
the examiner's thinking. The marked rigidity and woodenness of 
the figures pointed most effectively to the self-imposed control 
which is elaborated in the responses on the Sentence Completion 
and TAT. The tentative diagnostic conclusion, therefore, was 





*Shafer, Roy, The Clinical Application of psychological Tests, New York; 
International Universities Press, 1948. 
‘Rapaport, D., Gill, M., and Schafer, R. Diagnostic Psychological Testing, 
Chicago. Year Book Publishers, 1945. 
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modified so that this inhibiting rigidity was substituted for the 
depressive trend. 


His drawings confirmed his ambivalent attitude toward sex- 
uality as evidenced in his drawing of nude figures with complete 
omission of any indications of genitals. This is similar to, and pos- 
sibly confirmation of the trend noted in analyzing Card I of the 
Rorschach that the patient is both attracted by, and repelled by, 
heterosexuality. The breasts, on the other hand, are clearly indi- 
cated, which suggests a strong dependency interest. This combina- 
tion of the nude figure plus the presence of breasts with absence 
of indications of sexuality in the figures, seems similar to and again 
possibly confirmation of, the trend on Card VII in the Rorschach 
that the patient looks at a woman as either a mother figure or a 
sexual object. He cannot fuse the two, so that a mature attitude of 
tenderness and sexual attraction can be combined into one figure. 
The hostile attitude toward women can also be seen again in the 
drawing when the face is examined. It is given a far less flattering 
appearance than the male figure and the mouth is far larger. 


The TAT is very meager and restricted, but it gives repeated 
illustrations of his consciously accepted passive behavior as in card 
6BM where the son is “hoping and praying that she will forgive 
him” and in Card 13MF where patient comments that “If I, I 
would make a clean breast of it and hope they will forgive and 
forget.”” Card 4 offers further evidence, noted in the drawing of the 
figure, of oral aggressiveness as implied by the size of the mouth 
given to the woman. In Card 4 he indicates that the woman “wins” 
by her oral persuasion and adds, “In time she will win; all women 
do.” It is noteworthy that in Card 3BM he completely ignores the 
usual weapon. Such avoidance has been related to the ability to 
accept or express aggression. In card IV, where there is the only 
evidence of possibly aggressive behavior on the part of the male, it 
is interesting that the figure is not only prevented from carrying it 
out, but that the patient points out that “It could develop into 
serious trouble.” It is this passive overt behavior which is seen 
clinically. 

The data thus can be integrated to indicate that this is an indi- 
vidual who has a great deal of underlying aggression, capable of 
explosive emotional behavior, who, for some reason, is exerting 
an extreme inhibiting force on the basic drives. To accomplish 
this, it is understandable that he needs to overcompensate and thus 
produce the other extreme—the apathetic, passive behavior. 


Although the basic purpose of this presentation centers around 
the integration of diagnostic information, it would not complete 
without consideration of why this patient should resort to the 
extreme control indicated. 


In the Sentence Completion there is much evidence of strong 
super-ego forces as indicated in such sentences as: “When I think 
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the job is too hard for me: I never quit, I try harder.” “When I 
have to ask for help: I always pay it back somehow.” “He felt it 
was his own fault: when he couldn’t do it.” It seems probable that 
it is the presence of the strong super-ego or conscience which ac- 
counts for the intensive effort to control the aggressive drives since 
he fears that their expression would involve punishment. In addi- 
tion to the diagnostic clues from the Rorschach, previously dis- 
cussed, there is evidence of an inability in this patient to accept 
the aggressive aspect of the male role. In part, at least, this is 
because of his very sadistically aggressive feelings toward women 
as noted in both Cards VI and VII. In Card VI, the bullet is direct- 
ed through the area so often noticed as a vagina, and in Card VII, 
which for the male has strong indications of attitudes toward 
female sexuality, he “squashes” or “smashes” the figure seen. How 
strong these aggressive drives were prior to combat is not known 
at this time but with all the combat this veteran has seen, it is 
plausible that much of the underlying aggressive drives, even in a 
well-adjusted individual, would be released. For this patient, on 
the basis of the character structure noted, there is probability that 
there always were strong, aggressive drives, and that on return to 
civilian life, he has found difficulty in re-suppressing these drives 
about which he feels guilty. This results in the over-emphasis and 
suppression of all aggressiveness as previously pointed out. 

In summary, therefore, the diagnostic conclusion can be 
described as follows: The subject is an individual whose basic 
character structure is probably that of a hysteric individual.-His 
combat service disturbed the adjustment he had made to his prob- 
lem of dealing with aggression. His service released aggressions to 
an extent which he now feels himself unable to control except by a 
marked overcompensation which is seen in his clinical behavior as 
rigidity, apathy, and lack of emotional expression. If a label is 
required, probably the most suitable one would be that of war 
neurosis, with marked inhibiting trends, in an hysteric-character. 


RORSCHACH RECORD 
RESPONSE INQUIRY 
ag Carp I 
1. The body, that’s why a bug of some 
kind. (describes the usual details) 
Additional: 


If completed, a body. The lower 
part of a body (What kind of a 


1. To me it looks like some kind of a 
bug, some kind of a beetle, some kind 
of a bug. 


Ww F A P 


(turns card V) body?) A human from the looks of 
40” (You might see more things in it, —— the — Can't get more 
if you like) Believe that’s all it would oe ee B. SOnS Pee where arms 
suggest. would be, but hips and lower legs. 
ps (sex) More or less like a woman, de- 


sign of the hip. Man doesn’t have 
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15” V Carp II 


1. Looks something like one of those 
hardshell horse shoe crabs with tail 
and feelers out. Looks like injured 
because blood through it. 


47” WwW 


25” Carp III 
1. In a way this looks like two human 


beings lifting a weight of some kind. 
w M H P 


2. In the middle, tie (turns card V) 
the other way no meaning at all to the 
picture. That’s about all. 

58” D FC Cl P 


=” Carp IV 
1. That looks something like firing of 
gun, the way sea sprays up and throws 
all over the country—smoke. 

WwW KF, mF, C’F Smoke, expl. 
(turns card V) 
2. Looks like some sort of animal. 
Looks like squid head on it. 

D F Ad 
$. Same part like body—wing, no tail, 
like couple of pictures combined. 

Ww F 
Do these pictures actually have some 
meaning to them? 70” 


10” V Carp V 


1. In a way, it looks like a butterfly, 
spread, tail, feelers. That’s the only 
thing I can make out of it. 

WwW FM A P 
40” Like stuff I dream about once in 
a while. 
48” 


30> Carp VI 

1. Near as I can say, shot bullet in a 
bag—just cut path thru and mush- 
roomed out the other side—trajectory. 
60” D *Fm Expl. 


flaring out so much. (usual, inner 
lower detail) 
D F Hd 


Small tail. If longer tail could even 
call it stinger. (Blood) red. (In black) 
Could have been hurt. (These too?— 
upper red) Yes, doesn’t have much 
meaning to me. (Subject was asked to 
draw it) 


(sex) Pretty hard to tell from pictures, 
could be a man or woman; only thing 
that could make any one decide would 
be here, the breast—it could be a tie 
flying out or anything. 

2. Just the design, the way it looked. 
There are quite a number of red ties. 
(Impression right away of red bow tie 
or only now?) Yes, sir. right away. 


1. Shell thrown down. (Impression?) 
Dark through here; dark black burst, 
and everything like that. Kind of 
mushroomed up to that. Then like 
smoke, black with white tinge. (Just 
being thrown up?) That’s right—just 
been hit. 

2. Body ain't right for it—two eyes, 
feelers and stuff (usual central D— 
lower when held upright) 


3. A bat (excludes area used in 2.) 


1, Feelers, wings and body. Either way 
it looks the same. In flight. shows 
movement of the wing. 


1. Trajectory, that looks like lead 
lump after flattened. (The rest) that 
has no significance at all. (uses cen- 
tral area—begins with usual head, small 
d as lead lump and central area down 
to bottom) Additional: If not a chan- 
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Carp VII 
8” 
1. Looks like a bay, islands around it. 
ws F Geo. 
V 2. If filled in and brought together, 
like a frog squashed. 
Ww F A 
58” 


Carp VIII 

1. Two of these marks. Describe pic- 
ture as see them. Some kind of animal, 
of some description. Could be a dog 
no—hecause no tail to it. Rest—just 
don’t have no suggestion in the pic- 
ture to me at all. 

75” 

D F— FM A P 


13” Carp IX 

1. Colors-Burst of a bomb in color, 
like thrown in water. Sometimes if sun 
colors through right, can see several 
different colors. Don’t think that re- 
sembles anything though. 

58” Ww CF, mF Expl 


10” Carp X 
1. Down here in the lower edge, like 
head of a rabbit, certain small part, 
piece of it. 
D F Ad P 
2. On top, two heads of something, 
but can’t make out what it could be. 
dD kF Abs 


3. Over here two green ones, look like 
some kind of animal, could be horn, 
bull charging. 

Dn FM A 


nel, could be skin up drying. Line 

in there—Don’t suggest Legs stretch- 

ed (upper or under) Could not say. 
Ww F Aobj 


1. Mouth going in, narrow canal into 
the ocean or river. 


2. Hopping along (hopping along?) 
Or smashed, depends. (smashed?) In 
feeling, in like that (demonstrates 
with hands), flat. 


1. These here two designs, give me 
that impression of animal. Species I 
don’t know. (any more about it) Can’t 
classify it. First thought coyote, but 
nose and head ain’t right for it. Only 
thing it might be, bear but don’t do 
it. Head of it looks like something to 
me—fiat nose, monkey, but body ain’t 
right. (How do you see it) (No re- 
sponse) (Stuffed) No moving job. Feet 
here, step. Looks like moving to this 
object here, whatever it is. (usual 
animals—side details) 


1. Here’s your spray, your bust, your 
water falling around. Colors won't 
always be there. 


1. Head of a rabbit—ears, head and 
outline. (usual area) 


2. Something like a mask—like shade 
you make on a_ wall—eye and 
mouth. Some people are good with 
their hands and make silhoutte on 
the wall. (silhoutte) Only thing 
have a shadow in there. (shadow) 
See light and dark. (upper grey) 

3. Head is lowered (top side green 
extending from blue). 
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4. Yellow dots, couple of dogs hit. 
D  FM,CF _ A, blood 


5. Over here looks like one of those 
guinea pigs, the shape. 
D F A 


6. Like a pool of blood from some- 
thing, but doesn’t see from what. Dark 
tinge around and through it. About 
all I can see in that picture. 


4. Two dogs that have been hurt. 
Looks like easily could be collie, bushy 


mane (mane) fluffs out. (outline) 
blood—these red dots through it. 
(How see them) Standing baying, 


howling. (did you see that right away 
or now) Yes, sir, because of stance. 
(usual inner yellow, lower) 

5. (outer lower orange) 

6. Because see dark like. Blood al- 
ways outline with that purple color, 
after its stood a while. 

Add: Skull. A white cow skull, some- 





2? 20” D CF Blood thing you find on the desert. 


Dr FC’ Aat 


TestinG THe Limits 
Preferred Card: You mean that as a picture? (anyway you like). Between Card 
IX and X I don’t know, they suggest action to me. Different 
designs, movement going on. 
Least Preferred: I don’t know. I guess this (IV); 

something about it, hard to say. 

M: (In III) (Any other) Lower outline of body (I); no; I don’t 
in any other but that. 
Well, it could be a bug of some kind, head, like wings out 


(why) I don’t know—just 


Forced VII: 


(lower D) on side; outside of that I could not see anything else. 
Sexual: (VI) womb, center. (any other) No, sir, that’s all. (Male sex 
organs) No, sir, I can’t. (II) I don’t know, could be but— 
(patient examines closely) seems to me to be a male; it is 
awful pointed. (now sees two calves heads-popular.) 
WECHSLER - BELLEVUE INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
Information 10 P. Arrangement 13 
Comprehension 14 P. Completion 12 
Digit Span 4 Block Design 8 
Arithmetic 7 Object Assembly 15 
Similarities ll Digit Symbol 6 
(Vocabulary) (11) 
VERBAL SCORE 47 PERFORMANCE SCORE 54 
VERBAL SCALE 47 1.Q. 100 
PERFORMANCE 
SCALE 54 1.Q. 108 
FULL SCALE 101 + 1.Q. 103 ° 
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1. INFORMATION 


16. 
17. 
18. 
. H. Finn 
20. 


21. 
929 
>. 3 


93 


2° 


nm 


5 


3. DIGITS 
FORWARD 

1. 5,8,2 plus 

2. 6,4,3,9 plus 

3. 4,2,7,3,1 42371 

4. 7,5,8,3,6 plus 

5. 6,1,9,4,7,3 694173 


. Before 
. Thermometer 
. Rubber 


. London 
. Pints 

. Weeks 
. Italy 

. Japan 

. Height 
. Plane 

. Brazil 

. Paris 

. Heart 

. Hamlet 
5. Population 


(How many?) 
Washington 
Pole 
Egypt 


Vatican 
Koran 


Faust 
H. Corpus 


2'. Ethnology 


Apocrypha 


3. 3,9,2.4,8,7 492837 


eee ett 


oo c Oo - OOo = © 


=) 


or ON = 


. COMPREHENSION 


. Envelope—Myself, I would put it 


in mail box 2 


. Theater—Large blaze could not 


put out right away I would 
notify manager. If could put it 
out right away, would do it 
before out of hand. 2 


- Bad Company—Get you in 


trouble. 1 


. Taxes— Support govt. (Q) All 


officials working for you—sol- 
diering—improvements cmerg- 
ency money. 


. Shoes—Wearable, most beating. 2 


. Land—Due to population (Q) 


City everybody there; can 
build; price. in city land in 
demand, not in country. 2 


. Forest —If could find stream— 


bound to run downhill and 
out; moss on north side—pick 
up directions that way. 2 


. Laws—To keep people in line. 1 


. Marriage—Proof of—if no proof 


could pick up any one (Q) 
Proof of marriage. 1 


10. Deaf—Not being able to hear 


cannot develop a word to 
speak. 2 


. ARITHMETIC 


. right 6. right 

. right 7. right 

. right 8. wrong—500 
. right 9. d.n.k. 

. wrong—6 10. d.n.k. 
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5. SIMILARITIES 


1. Orange-Banana Fruit 2 


2. Coat-Dress 
3. Dog-Lion 


To wear 1 
Protect their 


young; both 
animals 2 


4. Wagon-Bicycle Transportation 2 


5. Paper-Radio 


News; communi- 


cation 2 
6. Air-Water Need both 
to live 2 
7. Wood-Alcohol Burn; make a 
fire 1 
8. Eye-Ear Part of human; 
one sight, one 
hearing. (alike) 
sense of direc- 
tion; in dark if 
not see, can 
hear and have 
idea where to 
go. 0 
7. PICTURE COMPLETION 
1. Nose plus 9. Hand 
2. Mustache plus 10. Water 
3. Ear plus 11. Arm 
4. Diamond Nine in every 
corner isn’t 
there. 
5. Leg plus 12. Tie 
6. Tail plus 13. Base 
7. Stacks Radio 14. Eyebrow 
antennae 15. Shadow 
off ship 
8. Knob plus 


8. BLOCK-DESIGN 


T Ac Se 
+ ae 3 4 
; oo 3 3 
; oe 3 8 


on = 


T Ac Se 
‘i 2 3 
5. 67” 3 3 
6. 360” okay 0 


10. DIGIT SYMBOL 


Right 27 
(Lost 20” with erasures. Had difficulty 
with reversed “N.”) 


> 


D> te ye to 


. Egg-Seed 


Poem-Statue 


. Praise-Punish 


. Fly-Tree 


335 
Both raise stuff; 
egg-chicken; 
seed-plant. 1 
Beauty 1 
Punishment 


turned into 

praise - one 

turned into 

other. 0 
I could say they 
annoy you. Tree 
doesn’t annoy 

me but one way 
to classify them. 0 


PICTURE ARRANGEMENT 


. Profile 25” 6 
. Hand 28” 6 


. House 11” PAT 2 
Hold Up) 25” LMNO 2 
. Elevator 11” ABCD 2 
Flirt 50” JANET 3 
Taxi 40” SAMUEL 4 
Fish 30” - EFHGIJ 2 

plus 

plus 

No leg, rest of chair. (most im- 

portant) arm not reflected ir 

mirror. 

plus 

plus 

Wire up and over (inside upper) 

plus 

plus 


Score 

6 (dif. with arms) 
9 

9 


. OBJECT ASSEMBLY 
T Place 
. Man 6 
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ze. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


S 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
. Dilatory 
37. 
38. 
39. 


= 


. Apple 
. Donkey 


Join 


. Diamond 
. Nuisance 
. Fur 

. Cushion 

. Shilling 

. Gamble 

. Bacon 

. Nail 

. Cedar 

. Tint 

. Armory 

. Fable 

. Brim 

. Guillotine 
. Plural 

. Seclude 

. Nitroglycerine 
. Stanza 


Microscope 


Vesper 
Belfry 
Recede 
Affliction 
Pewter 
Ballast 
Catacomb 


Spangle 
Espionage 


Imminent 
Mantis 
Hari-kirir 
Chattel 


Amanuensis 
Proselyte 
Moiety 


VOCABULARY 


Fruit 

An animal 

Join navy-etc. get together is to join 

Jewel 

Pest 

An animal or fur piece; wrap or fur coat 

Seat to rest-something soft 

English coin-money 

To risk 

Meat 

Piece of iron-point, head, put wood together 
Tree 

Color—light color—Touch up portrait or something 
Meeting Place—or store ammunition 

A lie 

On hat—brim of hat—an edge 

French execute—execute people upon 
Together—English—my poor subject 

Away—not many around 

An explosive 

How long take punishment; do work and stand up 
under it 

To inspect finger prints, etc; strong looking glass 
to pick up fine things. 

d.n.k. : 

Bats in belfry—seems to me it would be a tower 
Take back (Q) water on beach come up and go back 
Afflict a wound—afflict a blow to me—to aggress 
d.n.k. 

To balance like a ship 

Believes in church (Q) believes with Catholics; 
tunnels and bridges in hill where hid. 

Star Spangled Flag—torn 


Group of men or persons working for you in 
enemy territory 


Perscnal—real close together 
Island 


Japanese suicide 
d.n.k. 
d.n.k. 
d.n.k. 
d.n.k. 
d.n.k. 
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“Draw A PERSON” TEST 














‘THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 
CARD I 


A boy studying the violin, it’s his first violin. He is deciding whether he wants 
to become a great violinist. (What led up to it) The boy is evidently musically 
(What will happen) If he studies he will get on; he might study and get tired 
and give up, or become a great violinist. 

CARD II 


Well, this girl’s folks evidently own the farm and she is on the way to school 
to study. School books under her arm, or returning home from school (Can 
you tell me a story about it) Due to the girl’s folks, looks as though the farm 
is prosperous, folks want her to get all the education possible, to do better, so 
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she will amount to something through life some day. Again, she might be 
taking agriculture—her future life, to be able to manage and take over a farm. 
(What do you think will happen) Looks as though that’s what she will do. 
CARD 3BM 


Here I would say she evidently, a woman, according to dress and shape. 
Received shocking news, has been hurt, and is crying, and she’s trying to let 
out the grief so she can get over it. If you get a good cry you can get it out 
of your system. (What do you think the news was) Could have been a death 
or serious accident. (What do you think will happen) Believe it will come out 
all right in the end. 

CARD IV 


Well, here’s a guy looks like mad on something, and wife or girl friend, could 
be either one, is pleading with him not to do what’s on his mind. Could develop 
into serious trouble and she’s trying to prevent serious trouble from happening. 
(What do you think the trouble is about) Trouble over her—maybe somebody 
insulted her and he wants to go out and avenge it and she doesn’t think it’s 
worth it. In time she will win—all women do. 

CARD 7BM 


From this picture could be boys father and son having discussion of some- 
thing. Could be about any number of things—never -can tell. Just discussing it 
and trying to give son some advice. (About what). Could be any number of 
things—father and son talk over. Lot of times take troubles to dad, after you 
get old enough. (What will happen) Well, they are talking it out—father makes 
his son see view on whether son is wrong or son is right. Gome-eut satisfactory 
to both persons. 

CARD 13MF 


Here, too, could have been out on party. Come home. He might have been 
out drinking, is woke up with strange woman—shame he has brought on him- 
self., Everything he has heard or read about it. Could suggest he just lost wife 
or daughter—could be grief or shame—hard to say. That’s all I could think. 
(What do you think will happen) Neither way. For death help is hard, always 
on the mind. If done something wrong time will heal. If I, I would make a 
clean breast of it and hope they will forgive and forget. 

CARD 6 BM 


This is evidently boy’s mother and son—as he did something that has hurt his 
mother and she is trying to think it over in her mind. He is lost for words, 
doesn’t know what to say or do. Hoping and praying that she will forgive him 
—believe in time she will. (What did he do) Hard to say—any number of things 
could do that would hurt someone else. 

CARD 11 


To me this don’t look like nothing as a picture or anything else—nothing there 
to tell a story on. 


SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST—F1 


. WHEN HE WAS COMPLETELY ON HIS OWN, HE was Lost. 

. HE OFTEN WISHED HE COULD be a swell guy. 

. IT LOOKED IMPOSSIBLE, SO HE didn’t do it. 

. HE WAS MOST ASHAMED ABOUT his body. 

. WHEN SHE REFUSED HIM, HE said good by. 

. | USED TO FEEL I WAS BEING HELD BACK BY lack of knogleage. 


av oon = 
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. HE FELT PROUD THAT he had made it. 

. AS A CHILD MY GREATEST FEAR WAS nothing. 

. HIS FATHER ALWAYS whiped him. 

. A REAL MAN a swell guy. 

. PERSON WHO FALLS IN LOVE is happy. 

. THE WORST THING ABOUT WOMEN her temper. 

. MY FIRST REACTION TO HIM WAS a dislike. 

. WHEN SHE TURNED ME DOWN, I was happy. 

. TO GET ALONG IN A GROUP, YOU HAVE TO know how to have fun. 
. WHEN PEOPLE SAY WHAT THEY THINK, THEY say what they think. 
. MY GREATEST DESIRE IS to be rich. 

. WHEN MY FATHER CAME IN late as usal. 

. 1 COULD HATE A PERSON WHO is a back slap. 

. HIS EARLIEST MEMORY OF HIS MOTHER WAS swell and good. 

. I WAS MOST DEPRESSED WHEN I am nervoies and lost for something 


to do. 


. WHEN PEOPLE MAKE FUN OF HIM, HE laght back. 
. SOMETIMES HE FELT THAT SEX was swell. 
. WHEN I THINK BACK, I AM ASHAMED THAT I could not have 


done better. 


. WHEN I THINK THE JOB IS TOO HARD FOR ME, I I never quit 


I try harder. 


. SISTERS are ok. 

. THE CAUSE OF HIS FAILURE WAS lack of responcable. 

. WHEN THEY TALKED ABOUT SEX, I talk along with them. 

. | USED TO DAY DREAM ABOUT beening rich so I could help othre 


people. 


. MOST MEN are good guy. 

. WHEN I HAVE TO ASK FOR HELP I always pay it back somehow. 

. LOVE IS a gereate thing. 

. HIS EARLIEST MEMORY OF HIS FATHER not so hot. 

. THE ONE WHO ANNOYED ME MOST WAS my father. 

. BECAUSE OF MOM, I was a good boy. 

. TAKING ORDERS are ok if the are giving them know what he is doing. 
. I DISLIKE TO do any thing wrong. 

. THE KIND OF PEOPLE I LIKED BEST friend to the end. 

. MOST WOMEN ARE swell people. 

. AFTER HE MADE LOVE TO HER, HE married her and made her 


happy. 


. HE WAS MOST ANXIOUS ABOUT his work. 

. WHEN I AM CRITICIZED, I I find out my mistake and correted it. 

. BROTHERS are a lot of fun and a great healp. 

. HE FELT HE COULDN’T SUCCEED UNLESS he had more knolage of 


the job. 


. I USED TO FEEL ‘DOWN IN THE DUMPS’ WHEN 

. IF I COULD LET MYSELF GO, I 

. WHEN I FAIL, I try try agin. 

. I LIKED DAD WHEN as a small boy. 

. A GOOD FRIEND is a friend in need. 

. MOTHER WAS ALL RIGHT WHEN every any one need help. 

. AFTER HE TOLD THEM HOW HE FELT, HE went on his way. 
. MOST OF ALL I WANT to be happy and in good helth. 

. MY SEXUAL NEEDS are about the same as anyones. 
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54. 
55. 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 


HE FELT IT WAS HIS OWN FAULT WHEN he couldn’t do it. 
HE FELT HE COULD MURDER A MAN WHO did him souch a dirty 
trick. 


. AT TIMES I WORRY ABOUT everything. 

. A MAN WHO MASTURBATES has no will power or self control. 

. THE TROUBLE WITH MARRIAGE IS THAT 

. THE WORST THING ABOUT MEN are some of there habits. 

. MOM AND DAD to swell people. 

. SEXUAL INTERCOURSE ok if the time is right. 

. RESPONSIBILITY great as it keep you on your toes. 

. WHENEVER HE DOES A POOR JOB, HE see where he was wrong. 

. HE FELT BLUE WHEN thing didn’t go right. 

. | FELT MOST THWARTED WHEN 

. WHEN I MEET PEOPLE, I GENERALLY try to be friendly. 

. A MAN WANTS A WOMAN WHO he can trusted and love. 

. HE HATED TO be alone. 

. I FEEL GUILTY ABOUT my apperance. 

. WHEN HIS FATHER CAME HOME, HE was happy to see him. 

. WHEN SHE HAD HAD A FEW DRINKS she was in a good mood. 

. WHEN HIS MOTHER PUNISHED HIM, HE was very hurt. 

. PEOPLE IN AUTHORITY have a lot to do. 

. I FEEL HAPPIEST WHEN working or keep business. 

. HE BOILED UP WHEN thing went wrong. 

. WHEN MY MOTHER CAME HOME we were all happy. 

. WHEN THEY TOLD HIM WHAT TO DO he did as they said. 

. AFTER A YEAR OF MARRIAGE, HE was more in love than every before. 
. HIS GREATEST WORRY WAS money to live on. 

. WHEN HIS FATHER WHIPPED HIM, HE knew he got what he ask for. 
. MOST WOMEN THINK THAT MEN (I have no Ieda). 

. WHEN I TRY TO GET THINGS OFF MY CHEST I say what it thing. 
- MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE, HE NEEDED some one to keep him 





straight. 


. WHEN I THINK OF WOMEN, I think in turns of respect. 

. WHEN WE WENT INTO THE BEDROOM, I went to bed. 

. 1 COULD LOSE MY TEMPER IF thing don’t go right. 

. I AM AFRAID OF nothing. 

. WHENEVER HE WAS WITH HIS FATHER, HE FELT a fear of him. 

. A MAN WOULD BE JUSTIFIED IN BEATING A WOMEN WHO made 


him lose his trust in her. 


. MOST PEOPLE ARE swell. 


SOMETIMES I FEEL THAT MY BOSS 

WHEN I THINK OF MARRIAGE I think it is a swell thing. 
THE WORST THING A PERSON CAN DO is lay about another. 
WHENEVER HE WAS WITH HIS MOTHER, HE FELT good and 
happy. 

COMPARED TO WOMEN, MEN ok. 

FATHERS are ok I guess. 

I FELT INFERIOR WHEN I am wrong. 

IF I WERE KING, I WOULD make everybody happy. 
MOTHERS the swell people in the world. 

I FEEL SAD ABOUT death. 














BRIEF REPORTS 


Notes on the Clinical Use of Future 
Autobiographies’ 
John S. Kafka, M. S.2 and Hedda Bolgar, Ph.D.* 


Most diagnostic investigations are concerned with the patient's 
past and present whereas at least the implied orientation of therapy 
is toward the future. The importance of the ability to plan, to fore- 
go immediate satisfactions in favor of more remote future ones has 
been widely recognized. Projection into the future would seem to 
be the most obvious, the most natural projective technique. Even 
to the most test-sophisticated subject the task of describing a portion 
of his own future is a new one and is likely to be challenging. It 
is somewhat surprising, therefore, that the technique has never 
come into wide clinical use. 

One investigator, however, was vitally interested in the problem. 
Israeli (2) studied attitudes toward the future, of the members of 
a variety of normal groups and of in-patients in psychiatric hos- 
pitals. He emphasized the study of the future developments and 
ramifications of present delusions. We obtained Future Auto- 
biographies (from here on designated F. A. in this paper) from 
University students and from clinic out-patients, usually while the 
latter were being studied for diagnostic purposes, but occasionally 
from patients already in therapy. We were primarily interested in 
the diagnostic possibilities of the technique for out-patients, few 
of whom are frankly delusional. 

When we began using FA’s we were not ready to test specific 
hypotheses: We simply wanted to learn what to look for. What 
was needed primarily, we felt, was a framework, a few points of 
reference according to which the FA’s could be analyzed. This task 
had been largely neglected and we felt that it could at this stage 
best be accomplished by free clinical exploration. Here we will out- 
line a methodolical framework for the analysis of data, discuss 
some problems concerning the presentation of the task, and will 
report some observations which may lead to more theoretical formu- 
lation and research. For us, however, the formulation of the frame- 
work for the analysis of data followed the clinical study of the FA’s 
obtained. The observations reported are tentative, preliminary 
and qualitative, but we feel that precisely such an exploratory 
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clinical experimentation with the technique was needed before a 
more formal or quantitative study could yield significant results. 


We suggest the following points of reference with which the 
analysis of data may be approached: The ability to make on the 
spot realistic statements about his future depends largely on the 
subject’s amount of previous structuring of his future. In addition 
to the amount of previous structuring we want to know something 
of the quality of this structuring: to what extent, in other words, is 
there continuity from the realities of the present to the realities of 
the future. Last, but not least, we want to know the specific content 
of the projected future. We found it convenient, therefore, to use 
the folliwing 3 points of reference: 

1. To what extent is the future structured? 

2. To what extent are reality factors taken into consideration? 

3. What is the specific content, what are the significant em- 

phasis, and/or omissions of the FA? 

Light is thrown on point | (i.e. how structured is the future) 
primarily by the difficulty the subject has in performing the task 
A measure of the degree of difficulty is afforded by the subject’s pro- 
ductivity, the variety of content, comments about the task, his 
hesitations, his blushing, perspiring, and perhaps the discrepancies 
in content between various forms of the FA. We used two such 
forms, which will be discussed later, one form essentially covers 
one day in the future, the other form the major events of a future 
and of a past period.* 

Information on point 2, (i.e., the extent to which reality fac- 
tors are considered) will come mostly from the clinician’s evalua- 
tion of the FA’s in the light of all the other information about the 
subject. When, for instance, an adult subject with meager educa 
tional background and rather modest intellectual endowment see: 
himself studying brain surgery 5 years hence, we are justified to 
speak of a certain disregard for reality factors. The approach to 
the content analysis—point 3—need perhaps not be essentially differ- 
ent from that used in the analysis of other projective material. The 
relative amounts of detail employed to describe different elements 
of the subject’s future life are especially noteworthy. A single girl, 
for example, gave a detailed description of her future son’s ap- 
pearance, his behavior, he had a name, a face, a voice, a certain 
color of hair, whereas the only specific mention of a husband oc. 
curred in the following sentence: ‘““My husband is in the bathroom 
already and now I am making breakfast, listening to my son’s early 


* Occasionally a subject finds it almost impossible to even grasp the idea of 
future. One severely depressed patient misunderstood the instructions repeat- 
edly and proceeded to write about events 5 years ago rather than 5 years hence. 
In general we can confirm the frequently reported observation that the turn- 
ing toward the future is an especially difficult task for depressed subjects. We 
also noted a certain constriction of the temporal field, both future and past, 
in some patients with recent traumatic experiences. 
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morning discoveries and seeing if he is getting dressed for nursery 
school.” In some FA’s all people, as it were, are anonymous, but 
in others, which are rich in detail and full of real live people, it 
is impressive to note the devices used by subjects to avoid facing 
some people and some problems. 


Displacement of emphasis is perhaps the most subtle and flexible 
of such devices. It is as if there were left unstructured, confused 
areas, holes or blank faces in the otherwise well completed structure 
of the individual’s future. Murray (1) has well expressed the rela- 
tionship between the “enduring purpose” and the resolved conflict. 
The less the conflicts are resolved, the less such synthesis and crea- 
tive integration should be expected in our FA’s. The areas or, as 
Murray would say “themas,” which are the least integrated, i.e. in 
which enduring purposes are relatively absent, can be expected in 
the FA to be related to unresolved conflicts. In the FA, anxiety, 
evasion, but also extremely optimistic statements—especially when 
the subject cannot justify his optimism, point toward such un- 
resolved conflicts. When a subject describes in his FA how good he 
feels (5 years from now) about one area in his life, for instance 
his work—without giving any details about it, it Was invariably 
found that this area represented a most severe problem at the 
present time. 


The depressed subject mentioned above (who repeatedly mis- 
understood the instructions) finally wrote: ....“I feel as though 
everything is going fine and I have made something of my life. I 
like the new position ...,” but he was unable to say what the new 
position could be and was only able to specify: “I would come in 
regular dress clothes—not working clothes—wouldn’t be real tired 
out ...”’. He spontaneously added later: “I’m afraid that I won't be 
able to make a living. In five years I'll be ten times as bad as I am 
now.” 

It should be possible to at least reliably rank FA’s with respect 
to the three major points outlined above. Ratios could also be 
computed which are based on the number of words used or signifi- 
cant details given for specific aspects of the subject’s projected life. 
By aspects we mean here description of and preoccupation with 
self, others, work, family, specific members of the family, etc. For 
research, if not for immediate clinical purposes, quantification of 
the method is thus definitely possible. 


Some specific problems emerged which are related to the actual 
techniques of administration and to the subject’s interpretation of 
the task. Israeli used many forms of instruction, but his patients 
were apparently given practically unlimited, or in any case con- 
siderable time to write their FA’s. Our subjects were asked to per- 
form the task on the spot and under the eyes of the psychologist. 
The precise words of the instructions may be less of a factor when 
the subject has much time at his disposal, but the form of the 
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instructions is apparently of major importance in the shot-gun situ- 
ation in which our subjects were placed. The use of words like 
“usual, normal or average” day, in the instructions seems to unduly 
emphasize the vocational aspects. When the instructions are not 
intentionally designed to bring out specific problem areas, a phras- 
ing such as “this is a day in 1954. Describe the course of your day” 
seems to be the most satisfactory. After this task was completed 
we often asked our subjects to again place themselves five years 
in the future and to list the major events of their lives simply 
going backward from 1954. Israeli had asked some of his subjects 
to make such lists of events from the future to the present but he 
stopped at the present. We introduced the above variation from 
this method in order to investigate whether or not there is a con- 
tinuity from actual future through actual past in this projected 
retrospective view. In general it seems that the more real and 
structured the individual’s future is for him, the less likely it is 
that a noticeable break occurs at the point where the future blends 
into the past. 


One question which the obtained FA’s soon forced us to raise, 
is whether or not the task, when performed under the conditions 
here specified, is not almost invariably interpreted, especially by 
our clinic patients, as a request to state wishes for the future. Our 
University students often verbalized such questions as “you mean 
what I'd like it to be, or what I think it will be?’’ With the excep- 
tion of the FA’s of some schizophrenic patients, who introduced 
magical procedures and proceeded to calculate or predict instead of 
imagining their future, wish statements are quite obvious in most 
of the records we obtained. Our “normal” subjects often included 
statements indicating their full awareness that they were express- 
ing a wish. The fact that Israeli gave his subjects so much time to 
write their FA’s probably accounts for the fact that the wish 
elements are not so all important in a large portion of his records. 
One of his cases (2, p. 89) seems to illustrate the process involved: 
“After filling out one form, 1932-1935, (this patient wanted 
to retract what he wrote and explained: ‘It is silly to think of 
all this now.... what will really happen—I will be discharged from 
the hospital and if I am very lucky will get some cheap job in a 
warehouse .. .’” Additional time thus apparently permits re-evalua- 
tion and perhaps re-structuring of the future in more realistic term; 
and a turning away from the initial statement of a wish or occasion- 
ally the expression of a dread. Although the initial reaction 
seemed almost invariably to be in terms of wish fullfillment fan- 
tasies, the students could apparently turn toward reality emphasis 
more rapidly than our clinic patients. In general our observations 
led us to formulate the following hypotheses: 


(1) That the early reaction to an invitation to formulate 
a FA is a strongly affective one (either hope or dread). 
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(2) That the speed with which the shift to a reasonably 
realistic description of the future can be accomplished is a function 
of at least 3 factors: 


(A) the relative lack of important unresolved conflicts 

(B) the effective functioning level of immediate defenses 

(C) the subject's intelligence. 
If these hypotheses would be substantiated by further work, the 
relationship between planning and the perceptual processes would 
receive interesting confirmation. 


The following general problems are perhaps worthy of systema- 
tic investigation: 


(1) The need to plan, i.e. the concern with the future, does 
not necessarily go hand in hand with the ability to plan. Occasion- 
ally they may even be inverse functions of each other. Lobotomized 
patients, whose lack of concern for the future has frequently been 
described might prove interesting subjects for research in this 
respect. 

(2) Our students often introduced a FUTURE FUTURE, 
ie. 5 years hence they are planning for instance for 10 years hence. 
Such chains of 5 year plans almost never appeared in our clinic 
groups. Whyr 

(3) Fatigue and exhaustion are apparently projected into the 
future rather frequently, but what is the meaning of such projec- 
tions? In his FA a hypomanic subject may describe his exhaustion 
on coming home, but he may go on to describe an evening full of 
activity, parties, etc., whereas a depressed patient, describing him- 
self as equally exhausted, has just enough strength left, even in his 
FA, to drag himself to bed. 

(4) What is the significance of physical symptoms projected 
into the future? 

(5) Under what conditions do people project their own death? 

(6) What kind of changes in the FA occur in psychotherapy? 

(7) What typical variations are correlated with sex and age 
dif ferences? 

(8) Toward the end of our study we came upon the idea of 
comparing FA’s of husband and wife. When both are in treatment, 
the technique may prove helpful by pointing up areas of friction 
which were previously only dimly perceived. Such comparative 
studies promise to be rewarding. 

In conclusion we feel that the FA can become a useful diagnos- 
tic and prognostic clinical instrument. Inasmuch as the technique 
often brings into clear focus—even for the patient—certain specific 
problems, it may be worthwhile to investigate its possible therapeu- 
tic use. The following points of reference in the analysis of data 
were suggested. 
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(1) The extent to which the individual has structured his 
future. 

(2) The extent to which reality factors are considered. 

(3) The content of the FA. 


In this latter connection, attention was drawn to the fact that some 
elements of the subject’s future may be well structured while prob- 
lem areas are unstructured or avoided altogether. Aspects of the 
shift from affective reaction to realistic performance were discussed. 
The tentative and speculative nature of these preliminary findings 
and the need for further experimentation in large and clearly 
defined populations, was emphasized. 
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Symonds, Percival M. Symonds Picture Story Test. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948. Set of 20 pictures and Manual, pp. 20, $5.25. 

The publication, after about 10 years, of the TAT pictures 
which Dr. Symonds had drawn by Lynd Ward raises again the 
important question: how are pictures for a thematic test to be 
chosen? It seems a priori quite likely that the 30 pictures in Mur- 
ray’s published set are not the best of all possible stimuli for the 
projective imaginings of all types of people for all purposes. Ex- 
perience shows that pictures from the Harvard Press set which 
are excellent in diagnostic testing, for example, are less fruitful 
for other purposes; there are few if any universally excellent 
plates in the lot. 

The original idea that stimulated Symonds’ research seems 
therefore to have been a sound one: that pictures might be found 
or designed which would be better suited for clinical use with 
adolescents than Murray’s and Morgan’s. But it is unfortunate that 
the research was designed in such a way that it could lead only to 
a competing set of pictures, not a systematic supplement to the 
original test, replacing those cards which were shown to be of less 
value. For after all the years of work of Symonds, Milton Wexler 
and others on the Adolescent Fantasy Project, there is only the 
original assumption, in place of any proof, that the nicely gotten- 
out little pictures are in any way superior to Murray’s set for 
their avowed purpose. In fact, Symonds makes statements about the 
ease with which adolescents can identify themselves with figures 
of any age or sex, even with objects and abstract ideas; these are 
results which case doubt on the necessity of a special set of pictures. 

The method by which the 20 pictures were arrived at seems 
to be a sound one. First the author tried out a variety of pictures 
culled from magazines to establish criteria for the selection of the 
best ones for his purpose. Then he had a well-known artist make 
a set of 42 wash drawings to his specifications, representing a wide 
variety of situations and interpersonal relations of concern to 
adolescents, most of them with figures of teen-age boys and girls 
in them. Then after analysis of all the stories told by 20 boys and 
20 girls to all pictures, the latter were rank ordered separately ac- 
cording to four criteria: “(l) those pictures were yielded the 
largest number of themes in the stories told about them; (2) those 
pictures which yielded stories with the most important themes; (3) 
those pictures which were judged best (on a five-point scale) by 
examiners who used them; (5) those pictures which yielded stories 
used for illustrative purposes in the report of the investigation.” 
A final combined rank order was made up, giving equal weight 
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to each criterion (why the last was weighted so heavily is an 
obscure but perhaps unimportant point) , and the 20 pictures with 
the lowest mean ranks were chosen for publication. 


Now if one were starting from scratch without any other basis 
on which to make a choice of test materials, a procedure such as 
this would be quite in order. But to think to supplant the set of 
TAT pictures, with which many clinicians have the experience of 
many scores of administrations and interpretations, by virtue of a 
study involving only 40 subjects seems unrealistic. 

When this much criticism has been made, there is a good deal 
to be said for the new pictures. A picture which suggests the topic 
of sibling rivalry, (B4) is one which is sorely missed in Murray’s 
test; jealousy (A3) and a variety of parent-child situations look 
also as if they might be quite useful. On the other hand, as a group 
they look as if they have more uniformity of style and mood than 
is desirable—the figures in successive pictures look enough alike to 
encourage perseverative carry-over stories. With one exception all 
are on the plane of daily reality. My impression (unbacked by any 
systematic evidence) is that it is stimulating to subjects’ imagina- 
tion to have a variety of styles, media, types of characters, and de- 
grees of imaginativeness in the pictures. Of course, such an off-the- 
cuff evaluation without any experience with the pictures is not 
worth much; the acid test is experience. 


As for the manual which accompanies the pictures, it says hardly 
anything that is not in Murray’s. Procedure and instructions are 
very similar, even to the stress on imagination in introducing the 
test to the subject. An extremely non-directive approach is urged, 
“mild encouragement” being recommended only for “unusual 
cases in which material is produced very slowly.”” Symonds routinely 
includes a final period of association to each story as it is read 
back to the subject—a good idea where feasible. The principal 
difference in administration is that there are no separate pictures 
for boys and for girls. The author reports that cross-sex identifica- 
tion may in fact often lead to stories which “have a deeper and 
more penetrating significance.” 


Analysis and interpretation of content and form are given brief 
treatment, again along rather conventional lines. The main task 
of content-analysis is “to tabulate the principal psychological forces 
which are indicated in the stories”; a list of 14 are suggested. It is 
a rather miscellaneous group of needs, defenses and what Murray 
calls inner states. Eleven formal aspects are also described, but 
their significance is left entirely unclarified. In general, Symonds 
has some sober and sensible things to say about interpretation, but 
he seems so eager to prevent anyone from going off the deep end 
that he leans over backwards to deny the test any usefulness ex- 
cept in the context of much corroborating case data. 
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One thing this manual has that is nowhere to be found in 
Murray’s publications: a table of norms. The author deserves some 
sort of an A for effort, but for the effort only—the norms (Q,, 
Mdn. and Q, percentile points for 28 miscellaneous themes) are 
of questionable usefulness. They are no better than the represen- 
tativeness of the original tiny sample of 40 on which they are 
based; and there are no instructions for identifying the 28 themes, 
which do not even include all of the 14 themes listed in the sec- 
tion on analysis of content. 


There is nothing in the manual to indicate that Dr. Symonds 
has accumulated any clinical experience with his pictures, or in- 
deed that they were ever used with any subjects other than the 
original group of high school volunteers. Perhaps his sizeable 
volume, Adolescent Fantasy, has favorable answers to these doubt- 
ing questions; at any rate, the pictures are now available to others 
who may give them the kind of clinical try-out in simultaneous 
comparison with Murray’s TAT that is very much needed at this 
point. It is devoutly to be hoped that comparative studies will be 
made, and that they will use as systematic and explicit a method 
for deciding the relative merits of all the pictures as Dr. Symonds 
has in his own research. 


Robert R. Holt 


The Menninger Foundation 











THE TAT NEWSLETTER 


Vol. III, No. 2 Fall, 1949 


Rosert R. Ho t, Editor 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


A slender Newsletter. The present issue is less bulky than 
usual, because of the very short lapse of time between deadlines 
for the present and the previous issues of the JPT (six weeks) . Not 
a great deal of TAT news piles up in a summer month, and our 
recently acquired printed format carries with it a publication-lag 
—though the new editors of the JPT have done much to bring it 
within usual bounds. While we're on shop-talk, Newsletter-only 
subscribers will be interested to learn that the editors have recently 
inaugurated the policy of putting TAT book reviews in the regular 
review section, and regularly reprinting the entire set of pages— 
a nice bonus for us. This is an example of the generous spirit of 
the editors which has helped us over the few rough spots involved 
in the change-over. Even the fine print will be eliminated in the 
next issue. 


News of the Clearing-house. No requests for help have come 
in recently, but fortunately several new sources of TAT protocols 
can be reported. Mina D. Morriss writes from the Psychology De- 
partment of Washington University in St. Louis: 

“We are at this time collecting normal cases between ages of 20-35; 
maximum education, high school certificate. Our battery includes the 
TAT, Rorschach, Wechsler-Bellevue and Picture Frustration Study. We 
would be happy to exchange data with other individuals collecting 
normative material of cases with no known record of maladjustment in 
their personal, social or professional relationships, which might suggest 
neurotic or psychotic trends.” 


One of the most complete jobs to date of reporting on his TAT 

work has been done by William O. Walcott, a graduate student 

in California: 
“I have been a TAT user for over two years now and have given and 
interpreted well over a hundred records. Sad to say, all of those records 
(most of them) are not in my possession and the cost of copying them 
would be prohibitive at this time. However, those records I do have 
I will be glad to make available for research (for the Clearinghouse) 
providing the user promises to make his own copies and return mine as 
soon as possible. Most of my records are to date ‘normal’ and ‘disturbed 
“normal”’ cases, but I am now able to accumulate psychotic (all types) 
records and will inform you just as soon as I have a sizeable number to 
make their loan worthwhile. (I have just started in a position at the 
Patton State Hospital, Patton, California). 


“Specifically, I have thirty (30) records (16 male; 14 female) of persons 
who are or were clients of a consulting psychologist. Thus, I would call 
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them ‘disturbed “normals”’ for lack of any specific classification. I did 
not use the full series of pictures for these cases and the cards I did use 
varied somewhat from subject to subject. With most cases, I used 1, 2, 
3BM, or 3GF, 4, 6BM, or 6GF, 7BM or 7GF, 8BM, 9GF (8 or 9 according 
to sex). These records are available for the Clearinghouse under the 
conditions already stated. 

“For your cumulative bibliography, I would like to add my un- 
published M.A. thesis. It is: 

WALCOTT, William O., An individual comparison of TAT responses 

and autobiographical material. Claremont Graduate School, California, 

1948, Unpublished master’s thesis. 

“Briefly, my thesis was, first of all, not a duplication of Combs’ work. 
I used 30 cases which I reduced to 12 for a final thorough analysis. My 
primary interest was in demonstrating the applicability of psychodynamic 
or field theoretical concepts to the analysis of TAT responses. Also to 
show how the mechanisms involved in reacting to the TAT pictures are 
demonstrative of psychodynamic concepts. I left many theoretical prob- 
lems unsolved, naturally, but the most interesting to me that was raised 
by my work was the one of explaining the concept of unconscious ‘needs,’ 
‘goal activities,’ etc., in terms of the interrelated behavior of actual be- 
havior and TAT response behavior. Or to put it much more simply, How 
does a concept of unconscious behavior or experience fit into field 
theory? I think the TAT is the most promising technique available for 
delving into this problem. 

“My doctoral committee has accepted my topic for a dissertation 
which is titled “The Meaning of Aggression in the TAT.’ I feel it is 
easy enough to interpret aggressive behavior in TAT responses, but the 
problem of evaluating a person’s real life behavior in such terms is not 
so easy. I have thought of experimentally producing frustrating situations 
for my subjects to react to, but somehow I am not too satisfied with 
that. I am certainly open to suggestions.” 


As I wrote Mr. Walcott, the editor’s job would be made much 
easier and the usefulness of the Newsletter enhanced if the other 
subscribers were as cooperatively communicative as he has been. 

Cooperation, as well as charity, should begin at home. Shame- 
faced because we at Menninger’s have been so slow to set a good 
example in reporting TAT records available for research, I hasten 
to report the following data dug up by Walter Kass. No less than 
1643 TAT’s are on file, and probably a good many more could 
be found if necessary. Of this total, 1203 are sets of stories told by 
adults, 440 being told by children. Set B, the first widely distributed 
set of pictures, was used in each case, and the great majority of the 
cases were given all 20 pictures by the Rapaport technique of 
administration. 

Easy access to this goldmine of data is barred by the fact that 
the stories were taken down in longhand, and no extra copies exist. 
Obviously it is out of the question for the Menninger Clinic to 
have all of these protocols typed on the chance that someone might 
find them useful. But qualified researchers may have access to them 
in Topeka, or may make arrangements through me to have copies 
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typed at their own expense. Men and women, boys and girls, suffer- 
ing from neuroses, psychoses, and character disorders of all types, 
make up the population of subjects. Independent psychiatric- 
diagnoses and other psychological tests as well as “face data” are 
available also. 


Research in Progress. Another note on research under way comes 
from Washington University in St. Louis. Charles Kram writes: 

“I am doing a small research problem with the TAT in which I am con- 
trasting the usual administering method against a method employing a 
stereoscope and small photographs of the cards.” 

Dr. Murray reports on a new project. In a characteristically 
glowing letter, Harry Murray writes about one of the new projects 
to which he and Chris Morgan are devoting their creative energies: 

“With the idea of revealing the imaginative processes of top-rate artists 
(poets, novelists, critics) I have had a new set of pictures drawn specially 
to order by a very talented artist (according to a somewhat different 
principle); seven out of 20 have been brilliantly and beautifully colored. 
This new set is being given this week to [four famous American poets.] 
Later J hope to get a circle of young poets as well as [a number of other 
prominent older poets and critics.] So far we have encountered no refusals, 
but I expect some from the more bristling and defensive members of the 
species of genius. The new set was composed because artists complained 
of the standard pictures, were inhibited by them, and because I wanted to 
test the reach of the imagination by introducing irrealities, symbols, 
color, etc.” 


This sounds like exciting work; I have expurgated the names of 
the specific literary figures involved to protect their anonymity 
in this research, but they include some of the finest living American 
men of letters. 

Write in your news and help make a fatter Newsletter. This one 
will have to bank heavily on the Book Review section. Betty Aron’s 
new manual has been received, but it looks like too important and 
solid a piece of work to be given the kind of cursory treatment 
which is all that it could have received in this issue. 


Announcements 


The next issue will include the interpretations of the tests ad- 
ministered in the case of Gregor as presented at the APA Sympo- 
sium at Denver. 

The next issue will also include a complete membership list of 
the Society. Any member elected before 1949 whose name was not 
in the last published list (1947) or the supplementary list pub- 
lished in 1948, please notify the Executive Editor. 





